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The ‘ System of Psychology, ’ by the present writer, 
was publishediiil884 ; ‘ The Problem of Evil,’ in 1886 ; 
the ‘Eeligious Sentiments of the Hainan Mind,’ in 
18B8. None of these volumes has a preface, the author 
believing that in general, when a book is before the 
reader, to explain it is quite superfluous. It ought to 
be judged according to what it is, not according 
to what its author may say about it. With this 
treatise I depart from my former practice, not so much 
for the purpose of commenting upon what is now pre- 
sented to the public, as with the view of showing its 
relations to foi'mer works and its place in a scheme of 
systematic though which was„proje6ted more than 
twenty years ago and has beefl completed to this 
point. I shall, therefore, ask the reader’s pardon for 
booming a little autobiographical and for indulging 
in a somewhat familiar conversation about my books 
and the philosophy of which they are the expression. 

In looking over a note-book, dated nineteen years 
ago, in the year of my graduation from Amherst 
CoUege, in Massachusetts, I find a general plan of life, 
which had been fixed upon two or three years pre- 
viously. As we grow older we are rather inclined to 
disparage our youthful enthusiasms. They are apt 
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tp s^m ridiculous to us and to others. But to an 
observer of the development of the individual hitman 
mind, it is interesting to look back and compare past 
with present positions. For is it without interest to 
students generally, perhaps, to note^thatpt is possible 
for a man, who during all the period has been also 
devoted to the study and practice of an exacting 
profession, to carry out for twenty years a systematic 
plan of philosophical study, writing and publication. 
Thus I may be excused for referring to my old note- 
book and saying that I find therein set forth as the 
chief object of my life to take precedence of all 
others, ‘ the attempt to attain, expound, and apply 
some of the principles which underlie all knowledge.’ 

Some four or five years prior to the date of tliis 
memorandum (1869), at about the age of fifteen, I 
read and was deeply interested in Kant’s ‘ Cril.icjuc of 
Pure Eeason.’ This was the first book of a philoso- 
phical character that I had studied, and it made a 
profound impression upon me. I endeavoured to 
niaster it, and for two or three years it completely 
possessed my thought. My colleges^ course recpiired 
for a year the*study«of the works'of Dr. Laurens P. 
Hickok, whi&h are a development from Kantiarr 
philosophy, though by no means resting wfith Kant’s 
conclusions. In addition, Schwegler’s ‘ History j:)f 
Philosophy ’ constituted a part of the plan of study. 
My whole mental development was along the lines of 
German, philosopl^. After forming the idea of a 
more thorough work, my first anxiety was to familiar- 
ise myself with what might be considered the ather 
side from that with which I had previously been 
acquainted. -Accordingly I read Hume, then Locke, 
then James Mill’s ‘ Analysis,’ and afterward Hartley, 
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Tfiomas Brown, Stuart Mill’s ‘Logic,’ Bain’s works, 
and finally Herbert Spencer. The result was an entire 
mental revolution culminating in a profound convic- 
tion that wMle tjrerman philosophy of the Kantian 
type "was useful hs a corrective, the most valuable 
workjn psychology and philosophy belonged to Eng- 
land. _ This I do not doubt to-day, though German 
psychological study in special directions has been 
yery fruitful and is worthy of high credit. Psycho- 
logy is certainly entitled to be called a science, although 
there may be some who still dispute its claims. The 
unscientific character ascribed to it, however, has been 
lai’gely owing to the failure of its devotees to cast olf 
metaphysical and speculative connections both in the 
method of study and in the exhibition of results. It 
has progressed to a scientific standing by the adop- 
tion of the method of all science, namely, the observa- 
tion of facts and generalisation, wholly irrespective of 
any metaphysical or transcendental imphcations. Such 
implications cannot be excluded from psychological 
science, but whatever philosophical doctrines are 
adumbrated or even expressed should follow and not 
lead the course of psychologicalpthought. 

I thus came to believe that ;^jcho^gy;, has been 
raised to the rank of __a science ^chiefly. Tdj the labours 
of what has been called thel^glishExperientia l Schoo l. 
ThoughTibcTte contributed much of psychological 
value, psychology as a distinct science begins to 
emei'ge in the works of James Mill . This writer un- 
doubtedly struck upon the scientific method of psy- 
choiogical study. He also expressed the central doc- 
trine of psychology, namely, the laws of association, 
though he did not see their full impo];t, nor under- 
stand all their relations. Mui.Stuart,Mi,n likewise 
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made many valuable suggestions in psychology, tenS.- 
ing to establish more firmly still its scientific character. , 
Professor Bain accomplished an ^absolutely essential 
work in presenting a cyclopedia of 'classified facts in 
regard to mental life, which must, T think, always be 
resorted to by students who desire to pursue their 
studies with a knowledge of mental phenomena scien- 
tifically arranged without metaphysicar colouring. 
The unification of psychological iacts under the 
general law of evolution by Herbert Spencer still 
further advanced the progress of the science. In 
addition, a large number of able workers had montli 
by month, and year by year, been building up the 
fabric of psychological science, until there no longer 
existed ground for the old reproaches. 

From this point of view the author believed that 
the time had come for a review and revision of that 
system of psychology which the English Experiential 
f School had thus constructed. It seemed to him also 
J that a further systematisation was needed ; that the 
’.things settled ought to be emphasised as settled, the 
.things unsettled ought to be int],icated, that the 
I general methocl ougbt to be macfe more plain, that 
isome omissions ou^ht to be supplied, that a more 
jcomplete synthesis should be attempted both of fiic;ts 
•and principles. More particularly it seemed to him 
jthat the view of mind as an active power, rather 
’ than as a passmty, whidi constitutes one of the most ; 
, valuable elements of German thought and which had | 
j been neglected somewhat by the English school ; 

referred to, was quite com patible with the pr incudes ■ 
’land^dhods of the latter and was~'needed to complete I 
'^e English ^stem. Therefore the author coimucmicHl ! 
Wch a work of revision, systematising, co-ordinating, i 
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and supplementing, whicli after ten years of l^hour 
issued in liis ‘ System of Psychology.’ 

I suppose this .,book has, to the well-equipped 
scholar, the appearance of an old garment with its 
cut altered ]rere "and there, and new cloth now and 
again sewed in. «But it should be considered that 
the whole has been carefuUy scrutirdsed, the fabric 
tested, the "seams and rents closed up in one place 
and another and the cloth cleaned and furbished. 
The reader no doubt finds some things new, and 
some old topics treated in a novel manner ; and if 
critics are inclined to complain that they have to go 
oyer much with which they are acquainted in order 
to reach the new ideas, I claim at their hands at 
least the credit of having examined, and thoroughly 
deliberated upon every topic and question in the 
range of the work. If then anything appears as old 
matter, it represents the author’s conviction, after 
close scrutiny, in the light, too, of authorities Conti- 
nental as weU as English, that it ought to stand as 
verified science. I am sure in scientific study it is a s 
merit to know wjjen not to be original. If, therefore, ^ 
in the ‘ System of^Psychology ’ I have succeeded in 
repressing within proper limits ihe natural inclina- 
tion to innovation and radicahsm, and if the state- 
ments made above be accepted, I shall certainly 
esteem it as much a comphment to my work as any 
credit I may obtain for novelties. 

The original features of the ‘Psychology’ are either 
absolutely so, or relatively, by laying a new stress on 
somg, principles previously enunciated but neglected. 
They have been in the main recognised by those who 
have favoured the work with their attention, but not 
altogether. ' I will venture to instance a few particu- 
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lars in which I have been disposed to believe that an 
advance has been made in this book upon previous , 
psychological science: (1) In the method of treat- 
ment by which the law of evolution Is applied to the 
systematisation of mental facts in 'a mpre complete 
manner than by former psychologists; (2) In the 
unification of the postulated truths of psychology 
with those of all science (chaps, hi., xi.);" (3) In the 
analysis of the Elements of Consciousness (chap, ix.) ; 

(4) In the doctrine that space and force are comple- 
mentary sides of matter (chaps, xii., xviii.) ; (5) The 
doctrine that the law of correlation of forces is a law 
of coexistence (chap, xvii.) ; (6) The correspondence 
between the elements of consciousness and those of 
‘external’ things (chaps, ix., xiii.); (7) The systema- 
tising of organic functions into introsusception, 
repulsion, assimilation, disassimilation, expulsion, 
and reproduction, and the exposition of the general 
facts of organic nature upon this system (chap, 
xix., ff.); (8) The increased emphasis laid upon the 
idea that cognition is specialised definite feeling 
(chap, xxvii.); (9) The contention , that the stimulus 
to action is pain not pleasure (chap, xxviii.) ; (10) As- 
signing Society as £ primitive appetite (chap, xxx.) ; 
(11) The full formulation of the laws of development 
under the law of evolution (chap, xxxv.) ; (12) The 
creation of the class Ee-percepts and the class Eic- 
tions among mental products (chaps, xlix., li.) ; (13) 
The complete treatment of concepts and abstracts 
(chap. 1.) ; (14) The classification and treatment of 
pleasures and pains (Part viii.) ; (15) The analynis ol' 
the elements of the value of the ends and dispositions 
(chap. Ixxiii.^ ; (16) The new classification of menial 
states ^y which volition is eliminated (chiip. xlvi.). 
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* I have never been able to agree with the tenc^ency 
existing in. some quarters to lim it the province of 
psychology and extend that of philosophy. It seems 
to me~that the fiew o£ mind and body as a double-' . 
faced* unity.. Ja tlih one liiely to be finally receivedl^. 
If this be so, twp grand divisions of Imowledge' 
naturally appear, somatdogy, or scientific knowledge 
of things oil the material side, and psychology, or the 
science of things on the mental side. Out of these 
two grand divisions the various physical and mental 
sciences are carved. Thus logic, aesthetics, ethology, 
ethics, and the various sociological sciences are 
I'eally parts of psychology. At all events they are 
branches of the psychological tree; and while they 
have their own specific range, their connection with 
psychology is intimate and from psychology they 
derive their foundation principles. How if tliis view 
be accepted, phhosoph y is the unificat ion of soma- 
t ology and psychology in e:^biting the principles 
which connect the material and the mental spheres. 

It must hence be only a theory of knowledge and a 
correlative theorj^of being. It is the bridge, which 
unit^ the material and m ental worlds ."~~Hence it 
would be, for example, far more proper* to designate 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Psychology, Sociology and 
Ethics, a System of Psychology, and his First Prin - 1 
ciples a System of Philosophy, than to characterise 
the whole series of his works by the latter term. A 
system of philosophy is not a bundle of different 
sciences. And while psychology need not (and 
shoujd not) embrace all the details, subordinate 
principles and facts of logic and ethics, for instance, 
it should supply the foundations for those sciences, 
exhibiting their basic principles as a part of psycho- 
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logy^ Thus that notion of the province of the latter 
science which has led many English psychologists in 
their works to stop with the delineation of mental 
processes, disregarding the mental products, is, I be- 
lieve, a mistaken one. Without ^ examination of 
mental phenomena as products, th9.t is to say on the 
static side, a science of psychology is incomplete. 
Such products form points of departiire for the 
development of logic, ethics, and other like sciences. 

Having settled in my own mind my psychology 
and formulated it, the most important part of my 
projected work was accomplished, however imper- 
fectly. Without a psychology everything was chaotic ; 
with it, the whole world of mental objects — of Both 
r intelligence and voMtion— became orderly, and what 
man could do and what he ought to do became in the 
i main clear. My attention then turned itself to prac.- 
tic a l probleins. The basis of ethics had already been 
found in the ‘ Psychology,’ and it was next in order to 
consider ethical questions. So much had been done 
by others in the way of expounding the theory of 
ethics in which I had come to rest, that it seemed to me 
I could do a Better work if I presented my thoughts 
in this department* as a n Intro duction to the Prac- 


tical . Sciences, showing that the general practical 
problem is to nunimise., evil, and' for the solution of 
this pr'bblem indjcatihg’ the nature of evil, mapping 
out the four great departments for labour to that (md 
— ^the Industrial, the Political, the Philanthropic;, and 
the Educational— and then exhibiting and discussing 
some of the principal obstacles which lie in the, way 
of efibrt to reduce and abolish human woe. This* plan 
resulted in the publication of ‘ The Problem of Evil.’ 

It ^las been surpri sing to me to *011(1 myself 
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charg ed, with violence and intemp erance of language ; 
iii.lKis work as against Christianity. If this be so, J 
I am sorry ; for I thoroughly appreciate, as the/ 
critic of the ‘ Spectator ’ reminds me, that ‘ hard words \ 
break*' no bones.’* Moreover, no good purpose is j 
served by intempe];ate expression. But except with I 
regard to a few isolated paragraphs, perhaps, I am 
not disposed to acknowledge the justice of the ac- 
cusation. On the contrary, a book cannot, it seems 
to me, be regarded as in anywise an assault upon 
Christianity, whose conclusions are that non-religious, 
scientific investigation and thought issue in presenting 
as a necessity for the most complete elimination of 
evil,' exactly tbe same thing to be attained, as the 
Christian system demands ; namely, the modification 
and transformation of individual dispositions to 
conform to the Law of Love. This places Science i 
and Eeligion on the same platform for practical 
work, leaving open for dispute only questions of| 
method. If there be severe criticism of some 
theological doctrines (as I admit there is in my book), 
this would seem to be of less moment than not only 
the concession of the paramount value" of what the 
church claims that it is pre-emindhtly l!ibouring for 
so far as human society is concerned, but also the 
laying of a distinct and strong emphasis thereon. 
Yet only two religious authorities among my re- 
viewers have seemed to see this. And if theological 
readers find their own general doctrine affirmed even 
with invective against particular dogmas, it might be 
well for them to consider again whether or not these 
latter may not be, after all, as contended in ‘ The 
Problem of Evil,’ obstructive of the very ends they 
propose to themselves as the chief.; 
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J,t lias for a long time been my belief that oue.bji' 
the most important departments for the appheatu)!), 
of ethical principles has be^n sadly neglecled. 
There has never been to my nifnd any ade(|ual,e 
treatment of the Ethics of Sex-EeMtions^ I thei’clbre 
prepared a treatise on that subject in five Essays : 
‘Love’; ‘Marriage’; ‘Divorce’; ‘Extra-marital 
Eelationships ’ ; ‘ Woman.’ This was Substantially 
completed in 1884, but has not yet been publislied, 
though once referred to in ‘ The Problem of Evil.’ I 
have refrained from publication because I wished 
to give the book more mature thought. The volume 
will be about the size of the one just named, aiul t he 
discussions of its various topics are, I hope, luore 
thorough than is usual on such themes. Inasmuch 
as some of the ideas therein contained, since tlu* 
i Essays were written, have been suggested by otluirs 
i here and there, I desire to put on record at this t inu; 

I \ the date of its completion. 

For any comprehensive system of thought, it is 
highly essential, and indeed unavoidable, to consider 
religion as a phenomenon__of lyimau lific ‘The 
Eehgious SenSmiente of the HuuMin Mind,’ thcirefore, I 
followed the works above named. This book is h 
mainly psychological. It is intended, however, to j 
present the outline of a science of religion, the f 
author deems such a science should be constructed. | 
But it is merely an outline and makes no pndcincc to I 
an exhaustive treatment of the sulrject, like tlu; woi-k ! 
‘'of Dr. Martinean^fo was publisluul 

about the same time. Yet the writer ho^cis it { 
exhibits the true scientific method of d<‘aling with i 
rehgious questions. 

The organic connection of human- Ix-ings with 
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each other in society naturally claimed atteiitiom 
• after the foregoing topics. With this subject thl 
present volume deals. While its point of view, and 
probably Its illustrations, are more distinctively 
American tlian those of any of my former works, I 
shall venture ^ to inelude it in the series published in 
England, hoping that my friends in that country may 
desire to loot at it. Besides, my relations with my 'f 
publishers have been so agreeable that really I 
should not feel at home with any others. Inasmuch ' 
as authors, do not always have this experience, I am 
very glad to’ mention it. This essay on Social 
iro^ess IS substantially the introduction to a longer 
work, upon wliich I am engaged, entitled' ‘The 

of which will treat of Th^' 
nature, meaning, and” extent of the rights to Life 
Liberty, and Property. ^ 

I owe it to myself to elaborate, as a part of my 
philosophical task,- a Theory of Knowledge and of - 
Being. This is partiaUy completed, and will be ad- 
vanced as fast as my opportunities wiU allow. 

I have given ihis account of the manner in which 
I have thus far (aithe age of ^ 8 ) followed out the 
scheme of systematic thought, projected* twenty years 
ago, not because I place any extravagant value' upon 
thg lesults actually achieved, but because, as sug- 
gested at the 'beginning of this preface, I think it well 
to record tlie fact that in thgse J hisy t imes a m a-p can, k.' ; 

(ievote himself somewhat'tq t^J^rsi^ of/ 
tlie stucient aiid the scholar at the same time that"^' 

IS eMgaged with th^practical concerns of professional /'■ 
®X-i211sin.egg_ life, The superstition is very prevalentf'*^^ 
that the pursuit of philosophy and the pursuit of the 
‘hundred dollars’ are quite incompatible and I 
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shouW be glad it I could do something to dispel the 
iilnsion. Mr. Herbert Spencer told ™ 
tile publication of tlie ‘ Psycliology that he though . . 
would eventually either give up my studies, m’ iiiy pio- 
fessional practice. This has not been iipr is i 1 
to be, the case. Another highlywaiued ItnghslA b k uI 
once expressed to me his satisfaction that p u owip i. ^ 
was passing out of the hands of ‘ counsdlors-at-law 
and into those of academic teachers. Ihis ot course 
is eminently desirable, as everybody knows who ob- 
serves how philosophy is manufactured aiKUauglit 
many of our institutions of learning : but still, I mub , 
confess that in my wickeder moments 1 indulge: . u; 
hope that I shall not be the last coiinsellor-at-law 
who devotes himself and gives expression to syste- 
matic thought, be it more or. less philosophical. 

DANIEL GRBENLEAP THOMPSON. 


• New Yobk City ; 

Sept. 1 , 1888 . 
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CHAPTEE I. 


LIBERTY AND LAW. 

Every individaal has some idea of his own advance- 
ment. Whatever his condition, there are always some 
things which he w^ould like to have added unto him. 
Even the most favoured think of their advantages as 
means for ac.([iiiring soiuething nu)re. The wealthy 
man desires more riclies ; the powei'ful man more 
power ; the famous man more fame. They believe 
that unto him that hath should he given. On the 
oilier hand the poor and the needy are impelled by 
nee.essity to strive to better their condition, else that 
condition liecomes so wretched that they perish. High 
and low, ricli anii__poor, powerful and impotent — all 
have ideals of an improved status tlyit furnish to 
them ends of activity which they are ever seeking 
to attain. 

’‘Closely bound up with this ideal of individual 
betterment is an ideal of social improvement. Men 
have dwell. l.inn])()ra,rily in isolatioii, but no human 
bOng, so far as we can learn, ever lived without a 
nuMilid life, modillcd in some degree by thoughts of 
others of his kind. Everywhere, among savages and 
(Civilised, (here exists and is recognised some sort of 
social^ relation between men. Heixce, notions of a 
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"better state of things for society inevitably follow- 
ideas of an improved condition for the individual. 

, The question. What is a better society ? will, indeed, 
be answered very differently by different individuals. 
To the cannibal chief the better social state may be 
one in which people are fatter and thus more edible, 
and perhaps more complaisant on the subject of being 
killed and eaten. The warrior dreams of communi- 
ties wherein military activity is stimulated, where 
men are well-trained for battle and eager for the fray. 
To the merchant absorbed in trade, commercial 
enterprise and its results promise a realisation of his 
highest ideals. The heaven of the artist and man of 
literature is similarly coloured by the nature of their 
pursuits. But even if the improvement of society 
consists in the selfish aggrandisement of the individu al, 
he still entertains social progress as an end along with 
individual progress. The two are always in some 
manner connected, because men dwell together in 
society. 

If there be individual progress there must lie room 
for its marcji; if.tSere be the otlier, for that too 
room mixst be allowed. But when many diflerent in- 
dividuals entertain widely divergent or lot ally op- 
posed views of their own relations to others and fluis 
to society, collisions necessarily arise. Tsh) individual 
is satisfied with another’s ideajxf social good wlu'ii the 
latter involves, for example, tlie inferiority of Hk; 
former in power, place, or wealth, and th(‘. exaltation 
of the latter. Without restraint the social purposes 
of antagonistic individuals will destroy each other, 
and tho ideal of social progress in men's minds will 
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anse only to be defeated in its movements to^ward 
realisation. 

% 

This restraint is.furmslied by Law. We find not 
infrequently in communities of all times that self-con- 
trol by whicii a man is a law unto himself for the good 
of aU, but we mor^ often encounter an absence of self- 
restraint iij which one seeks only that he may be a 
law unto others and be himself independent of law. 
In such case as the last mentioned, there must either 
be war, which is the destruction of society, or there 
must be a power sufficient to impose a restraint in the 
social interest, which must somehow be defined and 
declared. A man by his own strength and prowess 
may defend himself and maintain his life, but he does 
it at the sacrifice of that satisfaction which the social 
part of his nature craves. He may, indeed, do with- 
out this for a time ; but sooner or later his gregarious 
inclinations will assert themselves, and then returns 
the problem of how to maintain society and promote 
social progress. 

Every one likes to have his own way; no one 
cares to be restrained. Moreover^ restraint tends to 
suppress spontaneous activity ; if it be too absolute it 
not only prevents action but it quenches enthusiasm, 
wel.kens energy and hinders development. It opposes 
progress of the individual, and thus may be an op- 
ponent to social progress. If absence of restraint 
is dangerous and destructive, so also is too much 
restraint. Thus the general condition essential to 
social progress is the establishment of an equilibrium 
between Liberty and Law. Neither can.be dispensed 
with, and neither can be permitted unqualifiei supre- 
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mac]^ over the other. But since there is in the natuhe 
of things an apparent conflict between, the two, how 
is any stable equilibrium possible.? Is not tlie anta- 
gonism irrepressible, and is not the best statqg we 
can look forward to one of an armed peace, with war 
likely to be precipitated whenevef the resisting power 
of either party falls below the strength pf its oppo- 
nent’s aggressiveness ? Questions like these are the 
most important to be answered in determining the 
conditions of progress. 





CHAPTER n 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATION OP INDIVIDUAL LIBBETY. 

It does not imply materialism to declare a strict 
and close analogy between physical and mental life. 
Whatever may be our theories of the nature and con- 
nection of mind and body, there is admitted on all 
hands to be a correspondence and parallelism between 
the functional processes of the two. At any rate the 
law of evolution governs both; and the individual 
human being, whatever may be the ultimate origin ^ d 
destiny of his conscious personality, is so placed in the 
natural physical world that his life is determined by 
action and reaction of his organism and its environ- 
ment. Natural daw governs his mental as well as 
his physical life. Now the latter Ig. a grqjvth, and con- 
sists in a continuous series of changes. ‘Life is the 
evolution and integration of an organism. Death is 
the* dissolution and disintegration of an organism. 
An organism is said to be while the processes of 
evolution and integration of the organism as a whole 
are going on ; an organism is said to be dead when 
sucEprocesses of evolution and integration have ceased 
and there remain in operation only processes of disso- 
lution and disintegration.’ ^ The law of evolution is 

’ S%stcm of PsychoUgy, by the present writer, voL i. ch/xix. p. 5. 
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that, f here is in nature universally a course of integra- 
tion of forces from indefiniteness, simplicit}' aild 
. homogeneity in their relations, to flefuiiteuess, com- 
plexity and heterogeneity ; ’ vrheiv this movemf ni is 
stopped a reverse movement follows. The course* of 
evolution then involves continuous rnovenu'nl,, and in 
the human organism this is a process of 'Selection of 
assimilable material from the outside world, of assimi- 
lation when taken within, and of expulsion of non- 
assimilable or disintegrated matters. There is per- 
petual interaction between the organism and its sur- 
roundings. If this movement is stopped the animal 
or the plant dies ; if its free play is interfered with, 
there is deficiency of growth or positive disease. All 
these are familiar facts. 

The accomplishment of this process of evoluiion 
involves a spontaneous activity of the organism moving 
outward and also a resistance to forces impinging. 
The natural structure of the organism exhibits sucli 
an arrangement of forces that this course of ad;ipl,a1.ion 
proceeds naturally in their development. In a.nimals 
we note countless instinctive movements in furth(‘ra,iK',e 
of evolution. These inherited pre-arrangenu>n(,s ot 
the structural constitution cause fnnctioTial a,(;jioii 
along the lines of evolutional devcdoi>m(uii. toward 
an accuracy of adjustment that is i.ridy woiuh'irful. 
If this were not so, the organism would spc(Hlily ]M'rIsli. 
In addition, as sentience. appears then* is a guidama* 
of action to the same end under the stimuli of plwasui'e 
and pain. Moreover, as consciousness grows tlume 
comes a volitional movement, resulting in action; 

' ' f- , 

’ System of Psychology, ch. xvii. p. 20. r 
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wMcli volition is governed by feeling indeed, bubwitb 
tbe higher authority of intelligence superimposed. 

When intelligence takes the helm, definite ends of 
attainment appesif, and the mind forecasting settles 
upon certairf things to be done and certain things to 
be gained by action. These, however, are in further- 
ance of the* evolution of the individual’s hfe. He has 
certain organic appetites to support the demands of 
nature, and to satisfy these his activity must be di- 
rected. Pleasure if he succeeds in satisfying them, and 
pain if he does not, govern his volitions. His ends are 
formed accordingly ; and they as well as the means 
for gathering them are immediate or remote, inter- 
mediate or final, direct or indirect, corresponding to 
the reach of his intelligence. But whatever may be 
the mode of exercise, one thing is certain, that activity 
or movement there must be. If hfe requires move- 
ment, consciousness requires movement. So long as 
the organism lives the mind must be active in some 
degree. Consciousness is movement, and that too in 
furtherance or avpidance of definite objects somehow 
related to the pleasure and pahi of- the individual, and 
thus to the development or retardation of his hfe. 

Liberty, when analysed, is resolvable into Freedom 
of Movement. If a man is bound in a strait-jacket 
and confined in a cell he is undoubtedly deprived of 
liberty. So also if he is imprisoned without the strait- 
jacket. His movements are circumscribed or pre- 
venl!ad. Whatever hinders, abates or prevents action 
is a restraint upon liberty. But to accomplish this it 
is not necessary that a person be literally chained or 
bound with thongs or withes. The ability to xorecast 
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the Besult of actions enables him to know in advance 
the consequences of what he proposes to do, and to , 
proceed or forbear accordingly.*' 4- siiiipls prohibi- 
tion may then he a restraint upon liberty as ®fully 
(though perhaps not as surely) as an actual physical 
confinement. If a child understands that fire burns, it 
is ordinarily not necessary to tie his hands to keep them 
out of the fire. The knowledge operates as a check 
upon his action. Conduct is govenred by foresight, 
not always correct of course, but as accurate as the 
experience and acuteness of the individual will allow. 

It thus appears that the idea of liberty springs 
from a natural appetite which is grounded in a iie- 
cessity of organic life. The appetite for movement 
is as prominent as that for rest or alimentation, and 
activity itself in some degree is as essential to existence 
as food and drink. And, as for the end of satisfying 
the constitutional wants of human beings desires arise 
toward objects of action or acquisition, we find the 
particular applications of the idea of liberty in the 
affairs of man influenced and determined by theses 
desires. The love* of liberty then is as natural and as 
inevitable as the love of life. It really is a form of 
the latter, because restraint of freedom if carried t,oo 
far becomes a menace to life, and if made more at)so- 
lute will destroy life, surely though it may bts slowly. 

But wholly unregulated movement is as faf.al a,s 
is suppression of movement. The whole course of 
nature is a process of educating vital activity to.jnove 
in certain lines favouring natural development and 
avoiding de'Structive forces. To accomplish this 
opposiCion, repression and restraint are requisite. 
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Human intelligence perceives this and is willing to, 
submit to control or direction when in furtherance of 
its own personal^ eiids. A desire known to be of . 
injurious tendency will awaken another desire to 
combat it. An end of effort clearly formed must give 
way to a higher erid of greater value. Thus in the 
individual character, quite irrespective of interfer- 
ences from other men, along with dispositions toward 
movement and activity there proceed inclinations to- 
ward self-control, which will enable the person to 
direct his activity and use it to his best advantage. 
This self-control can only be acquired through 
conflict of volitions and repression of some of them. 

While, therefore, the nature of man is such as to 
require liberty ; that nature also maintains a principle 
of self-conservation which demands that a check be 
put upon activity in harmful directions. Liberty is 
only a minister to the development of life, and when it 
interferes with and is subversive of this development, 
the fact that the desire for it is formed in nature is 
no reason againsrits limitation. 

In truth, when a person is movnd toward courses 
of action which he knows are destructive, he is no 
longer free. His will is constrained and he becomes 
a bbnd-servant to desires which he would prefer to 
oppose and overcome. In order to preserve his 
liberty he must maintain by restraint a balance 
between various inclinations, by which he can govern 
his action and do what his judgment tells him is 
best. V 
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CHAPTEE IH. 

SOCIAL LIBERTY. » 

The individual man in liis growtli deals with inoi'- 
ganic and with organic nature below the human 
in two ways. He brings near that which he can 
utilise and utilises it, and he repels or avoids that 
which he esteems of no value or positively injurious. 
With reference to this environment, his purposes are 
entirely egoistic. We need not now consider sympa- 
thies for lower animals, which might qualify the above 
remark. He uses nature for his own ends ; and while 
he is compelled to allow the power of physical forces 
to affect his own life and thus is obliged to employ 
them and to counteract them, he never thinks of them 
as having any ends^of their own y%ich he is bound 
to serve. The idea of being of use to a physical f()r(u; 
is an absurdity. One cannot think of the wind, the; 
lightning, or even a tree, a flower or an insect, as 
having objects, ends, purposes, of which men can lake 
account. 

When, however, other human beings appejar, a 
new principle comes in. The individual indeed eam 
and does treat his fellow as he treats animal^. He 
attempts to use him, and if he cannot lu; avoids or 
destroys hihi. But in the endeavour to utilise he 
speedily discovers the new principle. lie leariis that 
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tlii^ fellow-creature acts according to volitions wMch. 
a»e governed and determined by his pleasure and pain. 
If he is hurt he fights back or runs away ; if he is 
pleased he remains. If he cannot get away he will 
labour unden the lash, but his work is of inferior 
quality and he must be watched constantly. His 
regularity cannot be depended upon as can the 
certainty of a stream of water passing over a wheel 
or even of the ox that treadeth the corn. The way to 
make bim thoroughly useful is to make him desire to 
be useful. Such a desire can only be evoked by some 
pleasurable imagination; that is to say, he must believe 
that the service is in furtherance of some end of his 
own formed in his own mind and appertaining to his 
own personality. Hence, in order to use other indi- 
viduals for my benefit, I cannot safely deal with them 
as I would deal with physical forces ; but I must recog- 
nise a personality like my own, whose actions obey the 
laws of intellect, feeling and will. I cannot succeed, save 
imperfectly, unless I create a disposition to serve me. 
Such a dispositiorr cannot be formed without the idea 
that assisting me favours the ends of the other, that 
what is done for my advantage contributes to the 
maintenance and development of the life of the doer. 
There must be some reciprocity of service and respect 
even on the part of the master toward the slave, else 
the latter is not usable. . 

The other course is that of conflict and destruction, 
or avpidance. Fighting involves risk on both sides. 
If I attempt to kill another man, I endanger myself. 
If I succeed in despatching him, the Avenger of Blood 
may slay me.*'" If I am cunning and place mys foe at 
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SO great a disadvantage that I feel sure of victory, t,! ill 
Ithere is some peril. I may have miscalculated and 
underestimated the strength or the skill of my op- 
ponent. At hest war is a desperate ga, me. Morc^over, 

I cannot slay every other human being. If omi is 
killed, another has to be reckoned with, and llu! same 
problem presents itself. I am obliged tp get along 
somehow with others of my kind. I cannot run 
amuck without insuring my own sptiedy destrue,- 
tion. 

If avoidance be attempted, it will be found prae,- 
tically impossible. Men and women do not spring 
full-grown and full-armed from the head of Zeus. 
There is a period of infancy, of childhood, of depend- 
ence. The family relation is necessarily a social rela- 
tion. Besides, families are not found in isolation, un- 
less in exceptional and aljuonnal cases. To put one’s 
self out of contact with others of his sp(K-ii>,s woidd 
require much study and very persistiyit. work. If 
theoretically it would be possible, practically it is nol., 
Society is the natural condition. • 

This brings us to the strongest (■onsiderat ion of 
all. Men live in society because tluq' ]ia\’e a, naliiral 
appetite for the amicable pres(‘.nc.(i of llmir fellows. 
The inclinations springing from di/Iercuiee. of are, 
a powerful force of attraction. Tlu^y, togcitluir with 
the parental aflections, prodiuxi a disinlerested w'uti- 
ment, the essence of which is iJie spirit of sc'i-vicc' to 
another personality. The mind thus a,ctually gouKsH 
to find its pleasure, its liappiness, its (‘mis of effoi-t in 
the welfare and happiness of that other. B(fil-abm‘ga- 
tion, ^iltruism, love, thus become an impelling and 
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goiT-erning energy in liuman conduct, since thej are 
natural elements of liuman constitution. 

Nor is this the whole of the matter. The presence 
of these iimate Sympathies, of this social appetite, 
requires opportunity for their satisfaction in the de- 
velopment of mind* As mental operations increase 
in complexity and definiteness, ends of volition and 
action which involve the social intercourse of men 
multiply vastly. Interests, though selfish, become of 
such a character that they can only be subserved by 
a social life. The assistance of others is demanded 
to obtain food, clothing, and shelter, for help in sick- 
ness, for protection against enemies. Tlie desire for 
power becomes a desire for power over other men. 
Wealth is of value chiefly for social advantages. 
Fame and reputation are absolutely dependent upon a 
social state. It thus speedily happens that even for the 
necessities of life the action of other people is sought, 
and that the most engrossing objects of human pur- 
suit demand for their attainment a social condition. 
Mind requires foii.its healthy growth an environment 
of other minds. From them it must obtain nourish- 
ment. Its pleasures become of a social character,, 
and its ends toward which its governing volitions 
are*directed are ends to be gained only by a social 
assimilation. 

It was noticed in the preceding chapter that actual 
physical forcers not the only restraint on hberty,but 
that the prevention of action through anticipation of 
ills to follow it is as real an interference with freedom 
as chains or imprisonment. Extending, the applica- 
tion of this*thought, it may now be remarked that 
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any STicli condition of things as prevents activity^, o 
realise purposes which spring from desires foundt^d 
in the natural constitution is an abridgment of liberty. 
Having given men and women dwelling in propin- 
quity ; if there be a state of hostility, tliere is no op- 
portunity for satisfying the social volitions nor for 
obtaining those objects which appertain to them. It 
is thus rendered impossible to enter into and culti- 
vate, save very imperfectly, a vast region which lies 
open to the vision of human imagination, and to ward 
which as a field for activity some of the strongest 
instincts and appetites are continually urging people. 
Men see the advantages which result from society ; 
they appreciate, indeed, the necessity of society and 
form countless ideal ends which can only be rcialiscjd 
in a settled social order. Hence anytliing t emding to 
prevent the maintenance of sucli an order bec-.ouicfci 
a check upon individual liberty, and whatever makes 
for its preservation, works at the same time, an exlmi-- 
sion of such liberty. 

It may be said that it is natural for man to hate 
his brother and to he a murderer^: lluit the ano-n^.s- 
sive, predatory instincts areas much n;i,tural elenumts 
in human constitution as are Ihe. social, and iiuh'ecl 
more so ; that if a person is prevciiited from alfHck- 
ing his fellow it is also an infringement of libcniy ; 
that he can choose his own society among his kiii„ 
and that the liberty of warring on anybody cisc* is 
more precious to, him than any possible' dc'velopnic'tits 
of a social state wherein this frccHloui is dc'nic'cl". It 
maybe urged, in a word, that if we. ba,sc'. ihc> rights 
of liberty upon the nature of man, the -right. to^r(jl> 
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ancJ murder would take precedence of every oltier,^ 
and there is no justification for any restraint. The 
answer to this lirie of argument is, I conceive, that, 
except among the lowest savages perhaps, social ends 
are more coramanding and social desires are more 
imperious than the j^redatory. As a fact men do live 
gregariously, and just as soon as intelligence begins 
to reach beyond seeking means to satisfy immediate 
wants, it commences to find its ends and purposes in 
fellowship relations of one sort or another. If this 
were not true we should not discover that persistent 
re-formation of social groups when war breaks them 
up. Destruction of societies has been going on from 
the beginning of the world, but such ruin has always 
beeir followed by the establishment of new ones. 
More, even ; the destructive movements themselves 
have generally been in the name and avowedly for 
the sake of a better order. The difficulty has always 
been, not that men did not desire a condition of social 
stability, but they were mistaken as to the true 
methods of securiiig it. The history of the human 
race reveals a never-ceasing attempt to est.ablish such 
a status that men may dwell together in society and 
develop their social dispositions in all directions un- 
disturbed by the fear of social disruption. 

If, even in comparatively primitive conditions, tlie 
wisdom of that precept of King Archidamus is recog- 
nised wherein he declares that ‘ it is most honourable 
and most secure for many persons to show themselves 
obedieffit to the same order;’ how much more is such 
wisdom apparent with the advancement* of civilisa- 
tion ! Such ah obedience becomes absolutely ess*fential. 
" .•■I: : :c : - 
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The, natural tendency of civilised development is^ 
‘toward a speciaHsation of functions on tlie part'd . 

individuals. One man raises grain j anodier mills it ; 

another dispenses it. This man is,a soldier, tha* man 
prepares sustenance. One is lor the 4eld, anothei 

for the hearth. Every one is defiendent upon xithers, 

and unless each is free and unimpeded.in his work 
others suffer. So complete is this interdependmice j 
that we find the most accurate description of a society 
which can he given, to be in likening it to an organism, 
wherein each part is at once the means and end of all 

the I'est. « 

Again, the progress of civilisation has worked out 

another result. By affording facilities for eiuick com- 
munication science has brought nearly the wliole 
human race within the rule ol social law. ihe same 
interdependence which is exhibited in a small com- 
munity begins to be felt increasingly betwc^en people . 
who are widely separated. The work ol the C/liinese 
is desired by the European or the .American, while 
the products of the latter are spfight after by the 
former, against apclent and very obstimUe prejudice. | 
It is quite impossible to say that any community is : 

independent of any other on the face of the globe, it . 

only there be lines of communicat ion between tlfem. I 
It thus becomes apparent that, exe.ept, within a 
very limited range, wholly inadeipiat.e t.o the waut,s 

of any but men of the lowest intelligmuai, individual j 

liberty can only find the satisfaction of its ^.’sires, | 
can only have its ends subserved, can only semi re its | 
natural development in a society wherein me.n dwell 
together in organic relations, each being byth the | 
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means for the purposes of others, and at the »ame, 
. tithe and not the less, the end of their activity. This 
requires a Social ^jiherty. Such a liberty is the actual 
recogiiition of each member of the community as a 
personality with rights, to whom the rest owe duties 
and the limitation of the acts of every one by those 
rights and duties. It is imperative for the liberty of 
each individual that the liberty of all others be re- 
spected. Otherwise, society tends to fall asunder, and 
every one is in danger of losing the very advantages 
which he hopes to gain from the social state. Super- 
ficially, the individual appears in the latter case to 
have a greater freedom ; really he has much less. He 
is cut off from activity in the directions which his 
owm will would choose, and he cannot get those 
things which he has come to esteem most desirable. 

We are forced to this conclusion, therefore ; that 
individual liberty cannot long subsist, nor reach any 
degree of perfection or completeness at all commen- 
surate with its own demands, without the mainte- 
nance of a social liberty ; that the latter can only exist 
and be conserved through a checi upon the wills 
and actions of the individuals composing a society, 
imposed upon them by the practical recognition of 
reciprocal lights and duties as existing between man 
and man. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

LAW INDISPENSABLE TO SOCIAL LIBSRTY. 

When Blackstone remarked that ‘ the only true and 
natural foundations of society are the wants and fears 
of individuals,’ he expressed a fact out of which grows 
the necessity of law. However extensively the ideal 
of social order prevails in tlie minds of men, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for them to do the things retjuisito 
for realising and maintaining such an oi'der. They 
may desire social liberty, but tliey will not contribute, 
to its maintenance by their own example. They prefer 
that other people shall furnish the meekness and tlu! 
submission. A man wants a great many things, and 
to obtain his will he is certain to infringe upon tlui 
rights of others, unless there be some restraint. He 
must be made afraid of evil consequences to him sell’, 
if he persists. 

This is perfectly natural. There is no way of 
regulating and directing movement exce])t by resist- 
ance and counteraction. If it were not for resistama' 
in the physical world, everything would ily in pi(‘ces 
and chaos would come. The animal’s sponfaneous 
vital action stimulates muscular inotions in allrlirec- 
itions, which follow the lines of lea,.st, lavsistaiuHc ’■Tlu‘S(‘ 
lines may lead to his destruction, but he will ])ursn(' 
them unless prevented. His prescience of ha, rm givem 
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MA bj his experience will often operate as a determent 
bnt frequently it will not, and he will go on to his 
death unless sto;gped by some vis major. Similarly, 
in the human inAvidual, children must be taught 
from early infancy to do certain things and not to do 
others, else their liVfes would speedily be abridged, or 
if prolonged would proceed with no power of self- 
direction. Teaching is done by exercising constraint 
and restraint. Though the discipline of fear is by no 
means the whole of education, it is indispensable in 
some degree. It is primary and fundamental, furnish- 
ing the basis for estabhshing character. 

In Hke manner, when the period of youthful 
tutelage is past, the man’s activity will follow those 
lines wherein resistance is least. If the education of 
character were perfect and knowledge were complete, 
the resisting force to desires conflicting' with social 
liberty might be furnished by the mind of each indi- 
vidual. But such is far from being the case. People 
do not see clearly; and their dispositions are not 
right. They even deceive themselves as to their' own 
purposes. And to reach the same end a great variety 
of conflicting means is often proposed. Unless then 
a common restraint is imposed, a state of conflict will 
exiift in itself destructive of social liberty, and there 
win be no such condition of peace and order as wiU 
admit of the growth of a governing disposition to 
obey the requirements of that hberty. 

The assertion, therefore, that law is necessary to 
social liberty means that there must be in the minds 
of men the apprehension and approval of a common 
rule of right and duty binding upon aU indr’Mduals, 
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andean enforcement of that rule by actual restraint 
'upon conduct, wherever necessary, through a pow«r 
sufficient for its ends, acting in the interest of the 
general freedom. As in the bodily organism .-there 
must be resisting surfaces which by a restraining op- 
position direct and govern the functional processes, 
so that all parts shall be properly nourished and no 
one be developed to the detriment of the rest ; and 
as in the growth of the individual mind only by a 
similar course of action and. resistance can a har- 
monious and well-balanced, self-directing character 
be secured : so in that organic relationship of men 
which we call a society there must be a structural 
unity made by a law common to all, which constitutes 
the bones, the muscles, the sldn, the tissues, the re- 
sisting surfaces, in the midst of which and governed 
by which the vital action of individuals proceeds in 
its various modes to promote the health of the whole. 
Without such law an organic union of men in society 
is impossible ; the social organism dies. 

All history furnishes demonstration of the neces- 
sity of positive law with machinery to enforce it. 
Wherever we find men dwelling together, there we 
observe law and government existing, in however 
rude a fashion. Some authority superior to individual 
volition and controUiiig individual action is always 
apparent among savages and the civilised alikcc 
That such is the case historically does not need 
detailed illustration. Our present object has b^etx to 
explain this universal fact in the light of the g«?neral 
facts of human nature itself. We need not seek for 
such dn explanation in any doctrine of general 
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depravity and exceptional excellence, nor do wejaeed 
to appeal to supernatural commands. The laws of 
nature as it is, and of the human constitution in 
particular, brought out by scientific examination of 
the facts, show clearly how it is and why it is that 
law is essential to liberty. Godwin was not far from 
right, though he did not state the case completely, 
when he said : ‘ The only sufficient reason that can 
be offered for the institution of government is a fatal 
and indispensable necessity.’ If he had said ‘natural’ 
instead of ‘ fatal,’ and included the idea of government 
as the instrument of law, his enunciation would have 
been unexceptionable as a generahsation for pohtical 
science, though we should have still to go back to 
psychology for the ultima ratio. Law is a natural 
necessity because the social relationship of men is 
naturally organic, made so by the natural appetites 
and wants of individual human beings ; and the 
social organism cannot live without a resisting and 
controlling structure connecting all parts for the 
conservation of each. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SECUEITY. 

Law being necessary to social liberty, its office is evi- 
dent and its own limitations may be indicated. Law 
is a means to liberty and should be maintained for its 
sake only. Law is made for liberty, not liberty for 
law. Governmental administration is primarily for 
the purpose of preserving the common freedom, the 
essential condition of wffiich is that each member of 
the community shall be secure m the enjoyment 
of his rights, which themselves are limited only l)y 
the rights of others. ‘ I call the citizens of a state 
secure,’ said Wilhelm von Humboldt,'*- when, living 
together in the fuU enjoyment of their due rights of 
person and property, they are out of the reach of any 
external disturbance from the encroaehinents of others ; 
and hence I;woul4 call security {i{ the expression does 
not seem too brief for distinctness) the assurance of 
legal freedom’ Men make for themselves plans 
of action which involve a career, or course of life, 
extending forward into the future and liavi’ng inde- 
finite limits. Each one desires the dcvclopnKmt of 
his life to its full measure of completcues.s, and inas- 
much as he has the power to determine his futiire, at 
least to some extent, he wishes to be secure against 
interferences- on the part of other men. He needs 
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the* assurance of liberty, else Ms activity ■vvil^ be 
paralysed. 

Thus a condition of stability is of the first import- 
ance to social liber^n If wbat is to-day may be over- 
turned to-morrow, no one can predicate anytHng on 
the existing status and there is no encouragement for 
enterprise 0/ any kind. Eveiy individual is obliged 
to prepare himself for self-defence and that is all he 
can do. Eeally there is no liberty, for though he 
may for the moment be dwelling in peace with his 
neighbours, he must be ready for war on the morrow ; 
and he can only stand and wait, prevented by the 
situation from pursuing his own ends. It has often 
been claimed that- a stable social order with imperfect 
liberty is better than one wherein there is nominally 
a greater liberty with little assurance of its continu- 
ance. There may be some force in such an argu- 
ment, but there would be more if it were not for the 
fact that this greater stability is generally secured at 
the expense of aU opportunity for improvement in 
respect to liberty until the very idea of individual 
liberty is deemed offensive, whatW,er is ^allowed be- 
ing regarded as a boon, not a right. Nevertheless, 
stability of law, and uniformity in its administration, 
are i?ecessary to any social liberty worthy of the name, 
and thus necessary for individual liberty as well. 

Appertaining to such stability is certainty. TMs 
involves both certainty in declaration and in execu- 
tion. «,If individual action is to be governed by law, 
the law itself must be clearly and definitely enunciated 
and it must be unfailingly and consistently enforced. 
Other-vjise, there is no law at all; and the pretence of 
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it Qnly serves as a cover for plans of individual 
domination. Pluman language is indeed imperfect 
and human wills are weak, so that it may be more 
easy to perceive and assert the necessity of certainty 
in both the respects named than actually to obtain it. 
But so far forth as it is wanting social liberty is en- 
dangered ; and if law is to be supreme within its 
sphere the highest possible ideal of its effectiveness 
must be held up before men’s minds and the most 
earnest efforts made to realise that ideal. 

The security of the individual in the enjoyment 
of his rights, in the pursuit of his ends as limited by 
the requirements of social liberty is a fundamental 
social necessity. There is no development of liberty 
without it. It is of the essence of social liberty. 
Indeed, the problem of governmental administration 
is primarily a question how to obtain and guarantee 
security. Government may do more than this, but 
this at least it must do. Very much is to be said as 
to the means to be employed to give to every one a 
complete ‘ assurance of legal freedom,’ and as to the 
difficulties in the way. There is room for serious 
dispute over particular laws and measures, over 
forms of government and details of administration.. 
It is by no means easy to determine in evcjry’ case, 
what is necessary for security and what is likely t.o 
impair it. Some of these questions are btsyond the 
scope of this volume: others will receive attention 
and perhaps a degree of elucidation in subsequent 
chapters. The general statements above made are 
sufficient to show the primary necessity of security 
as a cGndition of progress. 
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CEAPTEE VI. 

. EQUALITY IN EIGHTS. 

I HA VE spoken of social liberty as involving for its 
maintenance a limitation of individual action. This 
is necessitated by the wants of other individuals. In 
order that men may be means to each other they 
must also be ends. This restriction of action is re- 
cognised as essential by men dwelling in society. 
They at least desire to be secure themselves from the 
encroachments of other people, and thus are theoreti- 
cally willing to submit to a law for all. Practically, 
however, they are inclined to conform as little as 
possible to the rules which they seek to impose upon 
others. The law thus furnishes a resisting barrier 
against which their force directs itself; if that 
barrier is strong, the assailing burrent is diverted 
and controlled; if it be weak, it may be broken 
through or overthrown. 

if there is to be any structural constitution of 
society which affords security to one against the 
interferences of others, it must consist in effective 
law, applied without distinction of person. Other- 
wise ihe tendency is to destroy the organic relation- 
ship between man and man, which is requisite for 
society’s existence, and, as we have se-en, for the 
development* of individual man and the satisfaction 
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of jxtan’s wants. If one may do wliat anotlier fnay 
not under the same circumstances, the social bond? is 
thereby weakened. For, in such case, each indi- 
vidual ceases to be a personality having ends which 
all others are bound to respect, and' becomes de- 
graded to the position of mere Aeans to the ends of 
some other. This he will not submit to,^ unless he is 
obliged by force. He will resist if he thinks he can 
do so successMly. Hence, instead of an order 
having intrinsically the elements of stability, that 
unstable equilibrium is created whose maintenance 
depends upon force. The moment the weaker 
becomes the stronger, , there is a houleversement, 
which produces a chaotic condition with ruin of all 
sorts. 

Consequently, if liberty is to be preserved and 
developed, if there is to be seciirity to the individual 
in the pursuit of his happiness ; there must be an 
equality of legal restriction upon individual acts. 
This is what we mean by justice, and without this 
the tendencies of communities is toward the anarchy 
of the priroiitive„ state, wherein each man’s hand is 
raised against his neighbour. The preservation of 
equal rights is much more than a matter of expe- 
diencjq or of comparative utility : it is necessafy for 
social progress, for society itself, because of undca-- 
lying elements of human constitution, of fa(‘,l;s in thci 
natural history of man. The political law must be 
as inflexible and as uniform as physicad law. „-As in 
the physical world the uniformity of nature -is the 
condition for all evolutionary movement ; so in the 
sociaFsphere, the uniformity of govermhental law is 
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necessary to furnish, that permanent stability a^ong 
which and guided by which progressiye changes can 
alone take place. ■ 

The community is made up of individuals, and in 
the absence of these there is no community, common- 
wealth or state. Sobial progress is accomphshed only 
through the ^development of individuals in one direc- 
tion or another. Individual human beings have 
within themselves the stimulus to their own growth. 
They require only a favouring andnourishing environ- 
ment in order that their native powers may exercise 
themselves and their activities be put forth for ends 
which their own minds set before them. All they need 
is that the field be kept clear for their efforts. They 
must be secure and have the feeling of security ; then 
they will project, work, and achieve. This feehng is 
of something common to aU and usable by all, as the 
air is for all to breathe. Men are not equal in endow- 
ments, nor can they be equal in their individual de- 
velopments. Variety, unlikeness, heterogeneity must 
always be characteristic of social progress : but in 
order to its accomplishment in a ha^tural ,order there 
must be a homogeneous and uniform application, as 
nearly as possible, of the forces upon which society 
depends for its existence. As has been repeatedly 
observed, the social mxtis is the recognition of each 
individual man as an end to which others are means ; 
because he is a man having intelhgence, feehng and 
will, and thereby entitled to the development of, his 
own liie to its fullest perfection. 

Equality of rights means equality in respect to pro- 
hibition, and Restriction. No man shah be prevented 
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from doing what another, under the same circum- 
stances, is penuitted to do ; and if there be no vio- ^ 
lation of law, the penalties shall b§ equally inflicted. 
Now, if law is effective it must b§ enforced by* men. 
Interference by one man with another always evokes 
the spirit of resistance tending to conflict. If, how- 
ever, a person understands that he is reslrained only 
in the things in which every other man is restrained, 
he submits to the restriction with a much better grace 
than where another is favoured above him. Moreover, 
in the former case he gets little sympathy or support 
from his fellows, whereas in the latter a class is cre- 
ated of those who from one cause or anotlier find 
themselves in an inferior political status, and who by 
parity of circumstances become themselves naturally 
united in opposition to the more fortunate classcjs, to 
the law, and to the administration wliicli protects them. 
The disposition to rebellion is formed which superior 
force alone can control, which is nourished and 
strengthened by the sense of its natural jusl.ic.e, and 
which bides its time for successful self-assertion. In 
tlie other iBstance, though resistance to the aduunis- 
tration of law may take place, it tends to sulrside for 
want of support. It cannot organise a propagatida. 
Sympathy, though perhaps awakened for the moinent., 
is soon quenched, because other people have nothing 
to gain, but, on the contrary, something to lose; if tlie. 
opposition were to succeed. The vast majority of 
men see this, feeling it instinctively even if tlujy are 
not able to give reasons for the sentiment. €)onse- 
quentlj it is true that where rights are equal and (lu.! 
law juUly administered the general scdirity is ])ro- 
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mo ffed, wliile if there be inequality in either respect 
it is imperilled. In the one situation the social bond 
is strengthened, in the other it is weakened ; with 
equality the integrity of the social structure is main- 
tained ; with» inequality disintegrating forces are 
straightway set at wbrk. 

The ‘ Contrat Social ’ of Eousseau is regarded as 
an erroneous and obsolete theory of human social rela- 
tions. Undoubtedly it is a crude doctrine, and false 
as far as it purports to give an explanation of the 
origin of human societies. And yet it does not fail to 
suggest the true statement of the basis of authority of 
one man over another. The authority does exist by 
permission granted on the faith of an implied contract 
that the community will give to me the protection it 
gives to my neighbour. If this is not done, I may in- 
deed yield to the authority because I must ; but I shall 
not support it nor submit to it unless compelled. If 
I see no hope of overthrowing it openly, I will strive 
to undermine it. I will thwart its exercise in every 
way and teach my children to hate it, in the hope that 
in their day a favourable opportunity may occur for 
destroying it. I am born with a personality of my 
own, I am an end unto myself. I will follow my owm 
ideals and obey my own behests. If I allow other men 
to restrict my action, it is upon the condition that aH 
others shall be equally restricted for the common good; 
for my benefit as w’-ell as for that of my fellows. If 
this cannot be, I owe nothing to others. I wiU defend 
myself with the sword if attacked. l ean at least die, 
feeling that the unknown, whether for goed or for iU, 
is preferable' to known and certain evils. Such a 
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spirit as this is natural and inevitable in human beifigs. 
It has always been developed in the face of tyranny 
and class supremacy, and always will be. It is the 
spirit which, if respected, is the strongest promotive 
force of social progress, and which, if despised, will 
sooner or later demolish any governmental and poli- 
tical regime, however firmly established and power- 
fully supported by bayonets and cannon. 

Such an implied contract, of course, never arose 
from an original express contract by which society was 
founded, but rather out of the natural conditions 
which exist from men dwelling together and the 
necessity that they should live in society. But the 
fact that they remain in the community and partake 
of the advantages of a social order raises the presump- 
tion that they have agreed to obey the law which is 
common to all. Their enjoyment of rights creates a 
corresponding obligation to respect the rights of 
others and to submit to the same restrictions that 
others submit to. And even though there never was 
an express contract on the part of anybody, wlietlier 
to do or to forbear * yet the acthrg or the forbearing 
is never divested of the idea of consideration. 
Implied contracts, indeed, are based upon status : 
that is to say, established relations more or less per- 
manent of human beings to each other. But volun- 
tary submission to such relations and acc[uiescenc(i in 
them rests upon receiving at least a guid gw quo for 
what is given or forborne. If there is no adc(juate 
consideration, or if it fails ; then the social i^otus is 
severed, tlm organism perishes, and nothing but 
greatdf force destroying resistance can preserve even 
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tlie* semblance of order. Antagonism, whicli is unti- 
^ social, takes the place of assimilation, which is the 
principle of sociaHife. ‘ 

government^ ever existed which did not derive 
its actual power really (though not nominally) from 
the consent of the governed. Not, indeed, of all the 
governed, bijt of enough of them in number, in wealth, 
in intelligence, in power, to overcome the rebelhous 
and defeat those anxious for a revolution. The most 
powerful autocrat who ever thrived would have been 
absolutely impotent, unless he had been supported by 
formidable numbers of those professedly Ms subjects. 
Without an army a despot cannot keep Ms throne, 
and Ms army must have its own interests promoted 
through the service it renders Mm. Its loyalty is 
dependent upon benefits received or expected. Even 
under a monarchical system of the most absolute kind, 
political inequality can only be maintained tMough 
a practical recognition of the principle of gift or 
promise and consideration. But this is the principle 
of equivalence ; in truth the principle of equality of 
rights, which is thus admitted to be„the t:^ue basis of 
social communication and assistance, without applying 
which, even a despotism is impossible. 

IC* may now be seen that the diffei'enee between a 
state organisation wherein equality of rights does not 
obtain and one wherein it does, hes not in the absolute 
denial in the former case of the doctrine of equality 
nor M an entire repudiation of it in practice, ,J)ut 
in a limitation of its application. Monarchical govern- 
ments allow and enforce equality of rights between 
those o| the '^same class ; and such governments as 
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havp established the most equal justice to all who'^are 

r ■ 

esteemed to be on a par, have been the strongest a^d 
most permanent, even though highly autocratic. But 
differences in position, resulting in ranks, orders^; clans 
and castes, have always seriously interfered with and 
often effectively prevented a universal extension of 
the principle for the benefit of all within the com- 
munity. 

It is not to be denied that political institutions 
which neither admit nor justify the doctrine of equality 
of rights have been upheld for long periods of time 
and with prosperity to the peoples living under them. 
From this it is strongly argued that equality is by no 
means necessary for the general good, but on the 
contrary is likely to be inimical to it. I have no 
intention of disputing the well-known facts of history 
nor legitimate inferences from them : but I unhesi- 
tatingly claim that the allowance of equal rights, so 
far forth as it has occurred, has invariably had the 
tendency to promote social progress, while their 
denial has so far forth been subversive of such pro- 
gress; and^ whenever there has existed a monai'chical 
or oligarchical regime which has developed prosperity, 
it has been because substantial equality has been 
maintained with even-handed justice betweeni the 
members of classes great enough in number and 
strength to overcome the discontented and rebellious. 
The reasons for this contention have already been 
given as lying in the facts of human nature ajid the. 
very constitution of society itself. But, if yhat I 
have claimed be true, the wonder is that men have 
been contented with imperfect and limited equality 
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■vvliexi a more complete and universal equality 4s a , 
fortiori desiralxle. 

The simple answer to such a query is that they 
never*have been coptent. The lowest subject classes 
have never been satisfied, and have only been kept in 
subjection by stern repression. Nor have the middle 
classes been, wholly contented ; but they have pre- 
ferred their superiority over those beneath them even 
with the authority above, to a condition in which the 
lower classes are raised to their level. If they can 
dominate somebody else, they are willing to be 
themselves dominated. Yet there have always been 
agitations against the ruling power, necessitating 
strong militai’y protection for the latter. This in turn 
has aroused the spirit of resistance, and political 
history has been a succession of wars, revolts, and 
revolutions in a ceaseless struggle on the one side to 
retain power and on the other to acquire it. So 
long as a soldier class, powerful enough to overcome 
uprisings, can be maintained whose interests lie in 
fealty to the ruler, Jiis government is safe ; but the 
inequalities within that class, and those between the 
military caste and the rest of the subjects, constantly 
develop disintegrating forces wMch it iieeds the utmost 
care hid the use of more and more stringent measures 
to coxmteract. 

A very effective support for inequality has been 
found, however, in the fjilyct that those in servient 
and sulpject conditions, when they are released from 
their iMinds, though woefully taught in the school 
of oppression, seek only to become theCnselv^es op- 
pressors. Unquestionably a known tyranny, whose 
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metkods of operation are understood and to wliicli 
" men have learned to accommodate themselves is far . 
preferable to a new and unsettled .despotism. Even 
a mad despot will have method in. his madnessi He 
will have his habits of tyranny,^ and vdien these are 
known it is possible to forefend and avoid. ^ But 
under a new despotism there must be^ a period of 
great uncertainty, till the policy of_ government be 
settled. Distrust and terror are widespread. Ihe 
social condition is anarchic ; no dependence can be 
placed on anything. And knowing the general dis- 
position of those freed from servitude to abusii liberty 
and to disregard the rights of others, a la.ig(* bod} i)l 
conservative people has always been found, even in 
communities conspicuously oppressed by the ruling 
power, who prefer to endure the existing ills ralber 
than face the risks and uncertainties ol a di'sl ruetioii 
of the governmental machinery under whose, operation 

they suffer so many things. 

Notwithstanding all this, the trutii remains, as re- 
marked at the beguming of the chapter, that a con- 
dition of in.equality of rights is a couditiouof uiislablc, 
equilibrium surely tending to chaos. The enqiloy- 
ment of physical force by one human being aga.iust. 
another is an act intrinsically anti-social. It* thus 
ought to be used as a purely defensive measure, to 
supply an effective resistance to the action of the 
man who attacks or encroaches upon the rights of 
another. When it goes beyond this it uect«sarily 
destroys the conditions of social growth. Niow the 
only ^ay in which any claim to vested riglils of 
government or of class superiority cah be success- 
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fullj- asserted is by means of physical force. The 
military power becomes dominant, and war and the 
shedding of bloody are looked upon as praiseworthy 
and glorious. This very fact stimulates the dispo- 
sition toward? orgairised opposition. The king’s 
soldier upon occasion is ready to fight for the bold 
rebel. In order to its preservation, the military 
power must keep oir strengthening itself and grinding 
down those under its domination. Hence the ener- 
gies of individuals are quenched, assimilation between 
members of the community is checked, antagonisms 
are everywhere generated, the functional activities of 
the organism are destroyed, and social retrogression 
goes on steadily to disintegration and dissolution. 

The equilibrium becomes the more unstable as 
intelligence waxes and civilisation increases. Know- 
ledge is power. If people know their rights, after a 
while they will dare maintain them. Means of subtly 
opposing bnxte force will be devised more generally 
and be more successfully practised. To be sure, if 
the spread of knowledge enables the subject classes 
to mine, it will teach their oppressors the jnore efiec- 
tually to countermine ; but, on the whole, the ad- 
vantage will be with the former, because they con- 
stitute the more numeroiis class. The power which 
knowltidge giv(>s will be greater in amount on the 
side of the oppressed than on the side of the dominant 
])a,rt.y. ’Fhis, after a time, will be appreciated by 
both ; '^ind when the conditions are ripe, a rising yill 
talcc idacc', and the revolution accomplish itself-— 
perhaps, f.oo, with ease; for victory in a’battl^ does 
not jieeessitah? (hat one army shall exterminate the 
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oth.qi', but occurs when the situation becomes sfich 
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on the one side or the other as to make it evident 
that further resistance is hopeless. It is, therefore, 
always a wise policy on the part of tyrants to dis- 
courage education. The ignorant, semhcivilised man 
has fewer wants, to begin with ; and even should 
desires be awakened, if he lacks knowledge he cannot 
gain his ends, but is kept the more readily in subjec- 
tion. He can be made to worship his Czar as his 
God, and to believe that in serving his monarch he is 
attaining the summit of human happiness. Ihit once 
let the key of knowledge unlock the door, and Ids 
eye behold the vision of the vast possibilities of iiidi 
vidual development ; then he becomes a new man. 
Then all his activities are quickened, and if lie cannot 
lift off the weight which crushes him, he will circum- 
vent it, as the growing tree shoots its trunk from 
underneath, around, and finally above tlie stone at its 
root. In a world which has reached our ciartlds 
present development in science and the ai*ts, no 
government can much longer subsist in any en- 
lightened country save on the basis of a full acknow- 
ledgment of the equality of all in the lundamcntal 
rights of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. And this we may affirm, not befiausci 
the wish is the father of the thought, but from a 
scientific examination of the conditions of human life 
and society. 

Tire circumstance that in some cases, whctai the 
government is weak under a system of equal.rights 
theoretically conceded, there is disorder leading per- 
haps to practical inequality, is no argument against 
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tlie* position we hare taken, but rather furnishes 
^ inure proof of its soundness. For in such case the' 
dilficulty which ensues is precisely that equal rights 
are nut securely maintained. The fault lies with the 
government, because of its inefficiency. The question 
which then arises is, whether a government to enforce 
equality in ^general can be successful, except upon 
a basis of conceded inequality. The fact that it can 
be is evidenced by the national career of the United 
States of America, not to seek for other examples. 
If, then, the inevitable and necessary tendency of a 
government claiming for some political rights which 
to others are denied be, as I have endeavoured to 
show, toward dissolution and social retrogression, is it 
not better to strengthen the government of equal rights 
within its limited sphere, rather than to remove the 
limitations and allow it a more absolute power? 

How this can best be done we shall consider in 
subsequent chapters. Enough has now been said, I 
think, to make plain that the social principle requires 
equality of rights for the maintenance of society, and 
that the points for discussion are solely ^questions of 
the extent of the application of the doctrine. The 
subject to be dealt with comes to be the existence 
and Mutual relations of classes occupying a different 
status in the community. Lesser societies are created 
within the greater. The mutual antagonisms of these 
subordinate unions promote instabihty ; and the more 
close* the connections between individuals, the more 
certaki and rapid the means of communication, the 
greater the necessity for removing class differences 
and iiipludi»g all under an absolutely common and 
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"wlios© proliil.)itioiis ^ncl 1 6 &ti 
"bear upon all alike. Thus, for that security which-it ^ 
is the purpose of social hberty to guarantee, we cannot 
dispense with equahty in rights.^ The humai> race 
cannot remain a pnrt in ignorance and^ part highly 
cultivated, a part sovereigns and the other part 
subjects, one portion with vested rights to rixle and 
the other portion privileged only to obey. Make 
whatever barriers we please, knowledge will pass 
through them by osmosis, and with the permeating 
knowledge goes dynamitic force which will destioy 
thrones and abolish institutions which give to one 
man vested rights superior to his fellow, thereby 
unjustly restricting his opportunities for living out 
his life according to his own ideals of happiness and 
perfection. 


t 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 
equality in powee. 


It would naturally occur to tlie reader of the last 
chapter to inquire how, granting the importance of 
equality in rights as a condition of social progress, 
such an equality can be secured. The thirst fof 
domination is weU-nigh universal, and it is not 
easily appeased. It grows by indulgence. If the 
law is to be equality, who can be trusted to enforce 
that law? This thought leads us to a further con- 
sideration of the topic of equal rights upon its oppo- 
site face. 

The lust for power over one’s feUows has been the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the progress of civili- 
sation and of individual development."^ It has been 
not merely an open foe, but under multifarious dis- 
guises, so ingenious as to deceive the most intelligent, 
it ha's blighted social progress most Seriously in all 

parts of the world. Of all the forms in which it has 

appeared, that of political authority has been the 
most fatal. This authority has fortified itself upon 
divin0,_^ right and an alleged inherent sacredness of 
institutions as ends iii themselves. In this way it 'has 
sought to justify itself, taking care, however, to re- 
member tha^Providence is always on the side^of the 
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heapest battalions. It has likewise sometimes stbocl 
upon the claim of utility, though this has always been ^ 
dangerous ground : but special exigencies have no 
doubt arisen when the value of the strong hand ol a 
monarch has been so apparent as to “reconcile the 
minds of people to a continuance of his power lung- 
after the necessity for it has passed a)vay. There 
have been crises in the history of every state when it 
has been necessary to allow the governing authority 
a more absolute power and even to permit somewhat 
arbitrary action. The dictator is sometimes a usef ul 
and even indispensable functionary. The difficulty 
has been that the imperator once established will not 
relinquish his supremacy and dignity, and the people 
who have elevated and supported him do not appre- 
ciate that the value to the state of his office is only 
temporary ; that when the emergency no longer exists 
his remaining in authority is increasingly detrimental. 
Military chieftainship seems essential to national 
defence, and the glory of military success turns the 
head of both leader and people. Under such circum- 
stances, when the, army has the power, it is no wonder 
that the political authority which it defends should 
perpetuate itself. In this tendency toward the per- 
petuation of authority lies the root of the (nnl. * 

To any one who considers the eagcu'iuiss for domi- 
nation which is so salient a trait in human (iharactcu-, 
it is obvious that power, wherever it exists, must be 
balanced or equality of rights will not even be^ieft as 
a name to conjure by. If there are to be actually 
equal I'ightB for all, settled inequality c^f power must 
be prevented. Thus any permanencA^ of political 
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autliority in one man or a class of men must be 
dimgerous. Tlie consul for ten years becomes consul 
for life, then emperor and absolute autocrat. Wlien- 
ever office is created, tliere must be a responsibility to 
some one for the discharge of its duties with a power 
of censure and removal in case of abuse. There can 
be no government without entrusting authority to 
some men over others ; but the conditions of its exer- 
cise can be regulated and its duration limited so far 
as any one individual is concerned. Hence any claim 
of right to rule or to occupy official position, which 
is based upon inheritance, rank, caste, or divine de- 
legation, must be condemned as in its very essence 
anti- social, and wherever it exists should be denied 
and opposed in every effective way. 

Ho doubt kings are often held responsible to their 
people for their acts. In a constitutional monarchy 
especially, the sovereign’s acts are circumscribed and 
controlled by laws, which, if disregarded, would be 
enforced against him, perhaps to the extent of de- 
priving him of his throne. Practically the sovereign 
in such case is only an hereditary executive of laws 
which are supported by the people, and which will 
be upheld even to overruling the king’s fiat. But the 
foundation principle under which he claims and is 
allowed to claim authority is wrong. Tinder other 
circumstances and with a different people the consti- 
tutional monarch becomes the dictator, in whom is the 
sole law and from whom proceeds all rightful autho- 
rity. .Political power exercised as a vested right is 
altogether dajigerous to the security of individual 
rights and t^ social liberty. 
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"yherefore, although loower thus exercised maf in 
fact be so balanced by acknowledged responsibility 
to law as to be comparatively harmless, complete 
safety can only be found in the ^recognition of the 
principle that political power is but a* delegation, a 
permission ; or better, a trust, bestowed upon indi- 
viduals solely for the interests of the genejal freedom. 
Then the ruler is not a sovereign but a public servant, 
and can be held more strictly accountable for his 
deeds and misdeeds. Breach of public trust, then, is 
a crime to be punished with more severity than abuse 
of private trust ; and he who obtains office is made to 
feel that his tenure depends upon his fidelity to the 
duties imposed upon him. And a most necessary 
precaution to be taken in the case of executive posi- 
tions is to have that tenure limited with ineligibility 
of re-appointment or re-election. There are, to be 
sure, many official places in which long continuance 
is a great aid to efficiency in the discharge of duties, 
and connected with which there is no alarming amount 
of power. In such cases a different rule may be 
aUowed to prevail f but in all offices to which is at- 
tached a high and broad executive authority (‘Kpc'c.ially 
controlling or affecting large numbcirs ol’ peoph;, th(^ 
general interest cannot afford to take the risks or[)(>r- 
mitting the incumbents to remain for a long p(*riod 
when the temptation is all the lime to work for the 
strengthening and perpetuation of their own supre- 
macy. When, as in the army, the highest degre(i of 
efficiency cannot be secured if generals of jiroved 
ability be retired because of a fear of their influence 
upon others to promote selfish ends, Vome. other 
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coxfateractive may be discovered. If military ofiicers 
^ be made always ineligible to civil offices, and if the * 
military service be invariably subordinated to the 
civil «.uthority, aU^ danger from the sources I have 
mentioned would probably be averted. But as a rule 
the sense of responsibility is heightened by the know- 
ledge' that there is a definite period when the autho- 
rity taken up must be laid down and an account of 
stewardship rendered. 

One of the most valuable supports of pohtical 
autocracy and oligarchy has been found in the subtle 
but potent influence of the sentiment that political 
institutions are ends in themselves, not agencies ; that 
they have an inherent sacredness, and that they five, 
and are for ever destined to hve, as far above indivi- 
duals, and should dominate the latter by virtue of their 
intrinsic superiority. In another work ^ I have endea- 
voured to show that the doctrine in question is based 
upon fallacious principles, is really an outgrowth of 
the most incorrigible and reprehensible selfishness, 
and has been in the world’s history one of the most 
prominent and serious obstacles ’in the yvay of the 
elimination of evil in human life. Having in that 
treatise discussed the topic at length, I shall do nothing 
mor^ now than to reaffirm the conclusions there 
reached, that the state is nothing apart from the 
individuals composing it; that legislation for the 
state itself, aside from those individuals, is not only 
futile?,but delusive and dangerous to the peace and 
order, of the community; that the government is 
merely the agent of the people in carrying out such 
^ %%G Ffollem of Evil. Longmans, 1886. 
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measures of organisation and administration as ''are 
necessary for tlie common weal ; and that all state 
and governmental authority exists solely and ex- 
clusively for the end of the highest happiness cf the 
greater number of individuals. Beyond this there is 
no warrant whatever for the exercise of authority, 
and for adherence to this canon all governmental 
administration should at all times be held strictly ac.- 
coun table as a trustee to individual cestuis que trust. ^ 
We are now brought naturally to a consideration 
of the second form in which the desire for power has 
manifested itself to the detriment of the social weal. 
I refer to ecclesiastical authority. This lias always 
shown a tendency to pass into political authority or 
to ally itself with the other, and in tliis its mischievous 
influence has been principally felt. By associating 
political power as exercised by certain men with the 
commands of the Almighty, making opposition to the, 
governmental order, flagrant impiety, entailing upon 
the audacious culprit eternal damnation, a tremendous 
force has often been evoked in aid of absolutism. 
Of the practical ^influence of such claims of divine 
supervision, evidence enough exists in the fact that 
chieftains like Moses and Mohammed have Ikicu abhi 
to maintain an almost absolute governorship ifudcr 
the guise of a theocracy. Hence all the objcc.tions 
which occur against the continuance of vested polit ii-al 
superiority obtain also against permanent ecclesiast ical 
authority, so far as it has political relations. • 

It cannot be gainsaid that ecclesiasticism, wherever 
it has h^d actual power, has been in fact, and general ly 
^ The Problem of Mvil, chap* 
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in assertion, inimical to equality of rights. It cpuld 
scarcely be otherwise, for its whole system is hie-* 
‘ rarchical. The relations held to exist between God 
and man ai’e those between an absolute monarch 
and his subjeets. The summit of piety is unqualified 
obedience. The mbdel of a future state, toward 
which all men look with longing and with fear, is 
monarchical or oligarchical. The rewards promised 
to those who are pre-eminent in the religious virtues 
are superior rank and position with greater favour 
from the Deity. Hence earthly societies formed in 
similar fashion appear the most reasonable and the 
most admirable. And if people can be made to 
believe that those occupying high political or ecclesi- 
astical positions are really God’s lieutenants upon' 
earth, doctrines favouring equal rights will necessarily 
be reprobated. 

A further harm coming from ecclesiastical autho- 
rity is its influence upon opinion and belief generally, 
and thus indirectly upon conduct. The acceptance 
of assertions upon the authority of some man or some 
organisation supposed to be a repository of infallible 
truth is terribly demoralising. It leads to the habit 
of relying on authority for knowledge, tends to quench 
the enthusiasm for truth, and to abate that question- 
ing spirit which inspires all the mental activities that 
make for the acquisition and retention of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. It produces mental apathy 
and makes ignorance seem a virtue. It is inimical to 
liberty and social order. As against such influences, 
the counter-fprce of enlightenment and education 
must be ra!,s|;d. Since we shall recur to this subject, 
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no iKiore need be said at present than to call attention 
to it. „ 

The principle of equality in respect to the right to 
wield political power and also in respect to the weight 
of opinions held, in the one case permitting no man 
long to bear sway over masses of liis fellows, and in the 
other allowing to no one’s declarations a greater con- 
sideration by reason of any office he may hold either 
in church or state, has been steadily making progress 
tliroughout the world. It has so far succeeded in 
pervading those communities which lead the van in 
material and social civilisation that its complete 
triumph may confidently be expected. But even with 
the admission of equality in rights as sound doctrine, 
to be practically applied in maintaining a govern- 
mental system and with a total absenca; of military 
autocracy, a formidable difficulty in the way of 
securing equal rights in fact has presented itself to 
human experience. This trouble, like every other 
affecting the matter, is stiU. the persistence of an. in- 
equahty of power ; tending, as such inequality^M^v\'a,}'s 
does, to encroachnfents on the part of the stronger. 
It is felt as an impending danger to social lil)er(y 
even in the United States of America, wherc^ e(|ualil.y' 
of political rights is one of the founda(,ion-i)riiiriple.s 
of the government. It is appreciated likewise in 
other countries where the militant spirit is yie.lding 
to the industrial. It is, in fact, a concomitant of 
industrial civilisation. I allude to the aristoc.twy of 
wealth. 

■ ■. # , 

It ^has Been supposed by the most of polilical 
thinkers who are at the same time g^iine philan- 

■ ■ ♦ ' 
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tlircJpists that under a regime where all men, are 
equal before the law, where every citizen is eligible 
and may aspire to, the highest governmental oiSces, 
and where every one may actually take part in the 
government by means of the ballot, a condition 
of absolute security ‘would be found with the most 
complete liberty. Such has not proved to be the 
case. Inequality of power has, spite of aU this, again 
become a menace to equal rights and once more 
infringes upon liberty. But the circumstances under 
which such a situation has been developed are so 
peculiar that it exhibits a problem exceedingly per- 
plexing and difficult of satisfactory solution. 

If the theory of human relations in a community 
be that each member is entitled to pursue his happi- 
ness in his own way unhindered by others, the right 
to hold and to acquire property cannot be denied 
him. He must have the right to work ; and the 
products of his toil and his skill must be secured to 
him. Interference with such right is apparently an 
attack upon individual liberty, which, if permitted 
to prevail, would destroy freedoin altoge^er. The 
right of property is a fundamental right, essentially 
appertaining to liberty and necessary to the normal 
develdpment of life itself. If there be anything 
which ought to be sedulously guarded it is this same 
right. 

When now in the peaceful pursuit of industrial 
occupajtjon by legitimate business methods, by gift 
or inheritance, without force or fraud, a man comes 
to accumulate s great fortune, what objection c^n be 
raised ? , Wh|et he has achieved he has gained by 
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activities, for the free exercise of which men have 
been struggling for centuries. Having secured liberty, 
is it worth the price of all the blood and tears, if we 
cannot enjoy its blessings ? >• 

This is a plausible contention, but a little analysis 
will show that there is something more to be said 
which will put another face upon the matter. It is 
no less an essential part of social liberty that 
individual freedom shall be limited by the necessities 
of the common freedom than that the individual 
shall be free at all. He only secures his liberty 
by the restriction that no one shall use his liberty 
to another’s hurt. Therefore the question is not 
over the right of restriction or limitation of action, 
but whether or not such restraint or inlubition is 
necessary to the common liberty. Hence, if any 
person so employs his activities or the products of 
them that another is cut off from equal opportunities 
to pursue his ends of life, there is certainly an ethical 
ground for the interposition of restraining law. And 
this ground exists as certainly when the same result 
is produced by; maction and a tenacious, though 
passive, holding of one’s position. 

The possession of great wealth has already 
wrought much evil in the directions indicated, and 
threatens, to inflict more. Extensive landed proprie- 
torship has unquestionably prevented great numbers 
of men from rising to a condition of independence, 
and has even reduced them to the position of.depen- 
dents and slaves. In similar manner accumulations 
of peponal property have resulted in the establish- 
ment of monopolies which have crushed ^tconipetition 
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and* have put chains or clogs upon the activities of ^ 
multitudes in less fortunate circumstances. The 
lords of the soil and of the counting-room have 
not hesitated to use their povfer even for political 
ends, and to affect in their favour the administration 
of government in alT its branches. Because of these 
things equality of rights has sometimes seemed to be 
but a mocking name, serving only to remind people 
of what they had lost, as was said of the French with 
respect to their cherishing the term Liberty. 

If having great possessions resulted merely in an 
enlargement of facilities for sumptuary enjoyment to 
which their owner would alone devote himself, there 
would be less harm ; for no man, let him do his best, can 
spend his money without contributing to the advantage 
of somebody else. Pine houses and their accompa- 
niments, works of art, libraries, banquets, music, and 
the countless articles of luxury in which the rich man 
may indulge his tastes, cannot be enjoyed without 
benefiting the producer and the purveyor. In similar 
manner, works of business enterprise like the building 
of railroads and steamboats, the ,estabhshment of 
valuable manufactures, and the encouragement of all 
sorts of industries, furnish employment to armies of 
men hnd stimulate general prosperity. If this were 
aU, there would be no cause for complaint, and 
plutocracy would be an unqualified blessing. But 
the possession of the power conferred by riches, hke 
all o%er power, almost irresistibly leads to unjust 
aggression, to the reduction of inferiors to subjection, 
to the prevention of other men from risings to an 
equality wi& the industrial lord. Political equality 
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no^oubt furnishes a decided check to such teifden- 
cies, but unfortunately wealth has power to corrupt 
and to control so thoroughly as to render this pro- 
tection of little avail. • 

* 

It is such facts as those instanced in the last 
paragraph that make the problem a troublesome 
one : I mean the undeniable utilities of concentrated 
wealth. We are not only indebted to our moneyed 
kings for works of commercial importance, but also 
for splendid charities ; for eleemosynary and educa- 
tional institutions founded and supported by them, 
and of so great value to individuals, to the commu- 
nity, to the world, that their beneficent munificence 
in these respects seems to supply a complete atone- 
ment for their misdeeds, if they have any, and to 
present a sufficient offset to the disadvantages to 
which allusion has just been made. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that largesse, however generous and 
abundant, never can compensate for loss of liberty, 
and that established superiority of power in one 
necessarily is a loss of liberty to others. If opportu- 
nities are cut off, If the paths of advancement are 
blocked, if effort put forth in legitimate directions is 
turned back upon itself because of a vis major of 
wealth, the founding of colleges and asylums is liot a 
quid pro quo. 

There is no doubt that inequality of power from 
wealth is dangerous to social liberty, but I do not 
regard it as being so perilous as is politiad in- 
equality. Nor do I believe that when the latter has 
been a^bolished and equality of political rights once 
established, it would be very easy for plutocratic 
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pow*er to completely destroy this equality or* to 
prevent its restoration after a season, even if tempo- 
rarily impaired. There are a good many natural 
counteractives at work -which effect a balance of 
power. These* operate upon the volitions and actions 
of the millionaire *and upon all whom he in- 
fluences. Tljey also raise antagonisms beyond the 
sphere of his power. In the first place, the rich man 
knows that riches have wings. Having great posses- 
sions, which must be in a measure entrusted to other 
men in the process of investment, he is not apt to 
be reckless or very aggressive. The military chief 
thrives on war ; the industrial chief only in peace. 
The wealthy man is hence conservative, and no other 
can have a greater interest in preserving social order. 
Hence, though he may seek to extend and consolidate 
his power to a certain limit, his own intelligence will 
generally set such a limit ; and he will see that his 
position cannot be secure if too great distress exists 
among his neighbours, or if their activities are too 
much circumscribed. If he had a military force at his 
command, his situation would be very different ; then 
he could laugh at his inferiors ; but without this, he 
cannot afford to provoke to physical violence or even 
to sudh an implacable hostility; as to bring upon him 
social detestation. If he does, his financial ruin is 
very likely to ensue and his power is gone. 

Thus the man who is rich in personal property, at 
least, singularly dependent upon his fellows. To be 
of any' use to him, his money must be in motion; 
and even if he were to buy bullion and dock .^it up, 
somebody n^ist be trusted to keep it. If it is invested, 
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many people have the handling of it. He is Chiis 
under bonds for his good behaviour. With the landTed 
proprietor, however, the case is somewhat altered. If 
his title is upheld by law, he can leave his land Co take 
care of itself, sure that it will not vanish.' All he need to 
concern himself about is to keep other men off it. 
Yet, if he wishes to make his property yj.eld anything 
he must employ the services of his kind. But his title 
gives him always a signal advantage, and he can work 
more injury to others with less risk to himself than 
the holder of personal estate. 

Again, man’s life is short. From the twenty-first 
to the seventieth, or at most the eightieth year is the 
period of ownership. After sixty years of possession 
at the utmost there is a change ; and if the man ac- 
cumulates his property mainly by liis own efforts, 
the duration of his power is much shorter, inasmuch 
as he usually does not acquire it till late in life. If 
the property all descend to one heir, the change of 
personality is of vast moment. The son is never the 
same as the father. His habits,^ his character, liis 
aims, his ideals, liis" capacity, his friends, his associa- 
tions — -all are different. The solidarity of power is 
broken ; there is at any rate a deflection and a loss of 
force difficult to recover ; generally there is muchfinore 
than this. The dispersion of power is of course 
accomplished in a stiU higher degree when the estate 
is divided among several heirs. In that case, the dis- 
integration is very thorough, for instead of one, <;entre 
there are two, three, five, or more; there is cMssipa- 
tiort in, place of concentrat^^^^ . 

Passing from the plutocrat to his environpienf., it 
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is evident that those through whom he utilises, his 
mOney to his own enjoyment, though strongly hound 
to him, know that after all they are to a large extent 
his masters. They are held hy their own interest, and, 
if he is not liberal, they can injure him in a thousand 
ways. They can neglect his work and do it ill. They 
can harm him secretly, if not openly, as regards his 
reputation in the community. While on his part there 
is fear, on their part there is knowledge of what they 
can do.- 

Once more, the rich man alM’-a}"s has his rivals. 
It is impossible for one person to absorb all the wealth, 
and there are others who are in a nearly equal posi- 
tion. Jealous of his influence and standing, they 
watch him. They thwart him at every turn ; they 
alienate his servants and retainers, they defeat his 
political ambitions and perpetually interfere with his 
designs. 

Einally, changes of values, produced by causes 
beyond the control of any one individual, frequently 
occur and are always likely to occur ; whereby great 
wealth is at once swept away or very considerably 
diminished. The millionaire may not become a beggar, 
but he is shorn of his strength and sinks to the com- 
moiiTevel. 

Thus, without further illustration, it will be evi- 
dent that the inequality of wealth is not likely of 
itself to create that permanently unbalanced power 
which, is subversive of liberty. But we must not 
overlook the fact that against these counteractives 
there are strong reactionary forces in operation. 
Among them is the effect of laws of entail and 
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prii^^ogeniture. These are utterly obnoxious to e(|‘ual 
' rights and incompatible with any governmental regifm 
established thereon. Their influence in derogation of 
the common liberty is patent, and ydierever they exist 
lovers of liberty and of a good social order ought 
never to rest till their repeal* has been secured. 
Where such legal devices do not obtain, ^equalisation 
of conditions is obstructed the most seriously b}" 
the power of combinations of one sort or another. 
Doubtless the most conspicuous of these is the cor- 
poration, in which a vast amount of power can be 
concentrated with comparatively little individual 
responsibility. The evils attendant upon this form 
of co-operation and also such organisations as labour 
unions, together with some correctives, I have pointed 
out in the work to which reference has already been 
made.^ There, likewise, the dangers of too great a 
devotion to party and faction have been indicated. 
At present, consequently, we have need only to refer 
tQ such perils as instances of the general insecurity 
wherever there is inequality of power, to illustrate 
and emphasise the* truth that under conditions of 
such inequality the maintenance of equality of rights 
cannot be assured. The same thing is true when 
the excess of power arises from fame, reputjftion, 
glory. Too gi'eat admiration leads to blind worshii), 
and the hero becomes the dictator. It is by no 
means an unfortunate situation for a country when it 
has no pre-eminently great men ; and it is pec^iarly 
deplorable when the destinies of a nation hang/upon 
the life^or the actions of any one individual. How- 
The Frollem of Evilyeh, mil , ' 'y,; ' ^ 
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ever glorious may be his career, his supremacy is . 
evidence of a very imperfect degree of civilisation, 
far below that which the social ideal holds up as the 
highe'st. Worse, it indicates a condition of insecurity, 
prophetic of Serious convulsions as inevitable in order 
to restore the lost equilibrium. Such a restoration 
must somehpw take place, for nature will unceasingly 
work for equalisation, and the making of laws or the 
establishment of sovereignties based on force cannot 
prevent it. 

Therefore we must conclude that inequality of- 
power, from whatsoever cause it may arise, is dan- 
gerous to security, and its growth should be carefully 
and jealously watched. It should be resisted and 
checked, and any alarming preponderance or concen- 
tration prevented, lest Might become the only law 
ofEight.^ 

^ Since this Part was written, I have read Cwilisation and Pro- 
gressy by John Beattie Crosier (Longmans, 1888 ), a work in which I 
find much to commend. The principle of the ‘Equalisation of 
Material and Social Conditions,’ given by Mr. Crosier as the con- 
trolling factor in progress^ is substantially the same as that set forth in 
the foregoing chapter, and is very strongly enforced by argument and 
illustration. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

r 

FEATBRNITY. 

When tlie Erencli overthrew the Bourbon monarchy, 
in their search for political principles they adopted 
‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ as expressing the 
social ends to be attained under the nev’' regime. 
What they really meant by the last of these terms is 
not easy to say. It may be doubted if they meant 
much of anything. It was enougli that the word 
sounded well. So far as there was any meaning, 
probably it was substantially the same as that con- 
veyed by Equality. All men should be regarded as 
brothers with equal rights and privileges. 

But there is in ‘ Fraternity an implication of 
obligation, wfhich is of the utmost importance. If 
this be understood and be made of the essence of 
the term, the battle-ci'y of the French Eepublic well- 
nigh expresses completely the foundation-prim iip’ies of 
social order. The maintenance of the state depcmds 
not alone on the preservation of rights, but also on 
developing the sense of obligation. This is a matter 
too little considered by statesmen. ^ 

If we legislate that all men shall have equal rights, 
we find the "disagreeable fact that men will not grant 
them to each other. Tliey will tyrannise and enslave 
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if they are able. And if we take legislative measures. . 
to prevent inequality of power, we find the enforce- 
ment of laws exceedingly troublesome because human 
agents must enforce them, and selfish purposes and 
ends are prolie to overcome the social in aU indivi- 
duals. The only way to realise perfectly the ideal of 
the social organism is to create in men the disposition 
to regulate their own conduct by it, to prefer the 
good of the whole to their own selfish interest. 

It is generally conceded by political thinkers and 
workers that moral sentiments (and, according to 
some, religious also) are the basis of social order. 
But they are not apt to devote very much thought or 
labour to the education of these sentiments as a matter 
of practical concern. They leave such things to the 
preachers and schoolmasters. They prefer to occupy 
themselves with questions of finance, of civil adminis- 
tration, military and naval defence, and industrial 
development. The time is coming, however, when it 
will be more generally acknowledged that political 
work depends upon educational work, and that 
questions of education, of intellect and character, are 
of the very first importance in every community. 

This is already thoroughly appreciated by some 
Statesmen, indeed, and by very many whose life-work 
is chiefly outside of the political sphere. Eeligious 
teachers understand it, and so do students and scholars 
generally. Educational movements go bravely on 
and th^ most encouraging results follow. Such bping 
the case it is altogether unfortunate that those who 
labour in educational and philanthropic lines should 
be divided into two more or less hostile camps. The 
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scieii^ists, so-called, are teacliers ; and so are tlie 
religionists, so termed. Botli recognise the paramount 
value of education in the highest sense, and over 
against them is the mass of the careless, the indifferent, 
the unenlightened, the brutish. It suiiely ought to 
be that a common ground for co-operative work can 
be reached which dispenses with antagonisms. 

If it be true that so far as human relations are 
concerned the Golden Eule l)e, as that eminent 
theologian Dr. Julius Muller says, the dvaKe^aXatcoo-is, 
the sum- and substance of divine commands to men, 
scientific ethics issue in precisely the same precept, 
and science and religion stand upon the same platform 
■for practical work. Science, psychology, philosophy, 
teach that no fulness of human life, no maximum of 
happiness can be attained even for the individual save 
in the possession of such a disposition as finds its 
chief interest in the interests of others ; tliat without 
this last knowledge is vain or a power for evil. If, 
then, science and religion are agreed that the root 
of moral and social evil is the eyil dispositions of 
men, if we., would secure the predominance of the 
good, we have left for investigation only questions 
of method. 

There are some who deny to Christianity any p'^ccu- 
liar efficacy for transforming social evil into social good ; 
there are others who declare that Christianity furnishes 
the only power to improve men, and thus society . In 
my judgment we must effect a compromise by i'nduc.- 
ing the concession on the one side that Christianity 
does furnish"an efficient influence to produce that soul 
cure which is necessary for the ideal social y^rder, 
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ari^ on tlie other that it is not the sole possesaer of 
that cure or always the most trustworthy physician to 
administer it. By Christianity I mean organised 
Christianity. One^ difficulty in the minds of people 
in their reasonings and discussions is this latent 
ambiguity as to the’meaning of the term Christianity, 
to which we shall again refer, and to which I now 
call attention for the purpose of indicating the sense 
in which I say that Christianity cannot invariably be 
trusted to use. its own remedies. It is perpetually 
mistaking its own medicines and employing them 
empirically. When it makes a wonderful cure, it 
fails to understand what is the curative principle in 
its own treatment. Therefore I urge upon the clergy 
to become scientists ; morbid anatomists first, because 
it is necessary ; vivisectors also, if it is requisite ; and 
then scientific workers upon the living human being 
needing cure. They are feeling the necessity of this, 
it is interesting to observe, and are rapidly becoming 
educated. It is to be hoped they will become still 
better educated, as well for their own sake as for that 
■of their constituencies. 

The whole question is suggested in an expression 
of Yinet. He says: ‘It is the glory of the gospels, 
not tiiat they furnish to us. a new morality, but that 
they give us a power to practise the old,’ Morality 
did not originate with Jesus of Nazareth. Society 
existed long before his time, and society implies some 
degre9.,of moral conduct. The Grolden Eule is found 
in Book II. of the ‘Leges’ of Plato, to say nothing of 
earlier records of the same sentiment. But is there 
or is there not a power in Christianity to develop a 
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moml disposition and to vitalise one that has beccfme 
deadened ? ' 

It cannot reasonably be doubted that there is such 
a power which is evidenced in ^the history of the 
Christian religion from its first establishment down to 
the present time. But it must also be allowed that 
there does exist morality and the disposition to love 
one’s neighbour as one’s self entirely apart from any 
allegiance to Christ or to organised Christianity. It 
exists in Christian countries in self-denying men and 
women who reject the claims of the Christian religion, 
even in noted and aggressive opponents. It is also 
discoverable among those who, before Christ and 
since, are believers in other religions, and it even 
occurs among those who never heard of the Nazarene. 
Again, it must be conceded that where the authority 
of the Messiah is acknowledged the evil disposition 
does not disappear, nor with it social immorality ; 
unless, indeed, it be urged, as it sometimes is, that he 
who embraces Christianity and is born again has no 
longer any evil will and character^ whatever he may 
do. Certainly ajl kinds of the worst crimes and im- 
moralities have been committed not alone by Chris- 
tians, but in the name of Christianity. The conclu- 
sion to which we are forced is, therefore, that what- 
ever may be the superiority of Christianity, on the 
whole, for curing the soul, and whatever may be its 
relations to the salvation of the soul in another wmrld, 
it is not as an organised and distinctive system 
omnipotent or exclusive in its favourable influences 
upon the moral disposition. 

We are thus led on to the inquiry— Is there a 
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cotomon source of power to develop moral character 
within and without the Christian religion ? If so, what 
is it, and what are the relations of Christianity to it ? 
To begin with, we^ must premise a natural germ of 
such character in men. The fact of the existence of 
such a thing as mofality indicates a capacity of man- 
kind to be moral. If by morality we mean that 
regard for the good of all which makes the social 
organism possible, that disposition and practice in 
which one finds his good in the welfare of his neigh- 
bour, and if man is so constituted that he can become 
moral in this sense, it cannot be said that morality is 
any less natural than non-morality or immorality. 
Wliatever its development may be its germs lie in 
the natural constitution of man, as set forth in the 
preceding chapters (Chaps. II. and III.). Thus we 
find in human beings a tendency toward social ideals 
and toward selfish. Both of these are susceptible 
of growth and cultivation ; both may be dwarfed and 
largely suppressed. 

There must be some pleasure or well-being which 
accompanies the thought of doing a inoral act to 
stimulate in the individual the volition to perform 
that act. He must experience some pleasurable feel- 
ing ‘in connection with this idea. We then are 
obliged to ask whence comes, and how is developed, 
this pleasure which I experience in thinking of, and 
promoting the weal of others? Upon investigation 
we cannot fail to be led to the conclusion that the 
found^ition for this is the selfish consideration of how 
delightful it would be if everybody else-besides our- 
selves were animated by the desire and purpose of 
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helping instead of hurting his neighhoiir. I should 
in that case find a supporting, not an opposing force. 
Instead of being obliged to be constantly on guard 
against attack, instead of competition and confiict, I 
should everywhere find assistance, co-operation and 
peace. All my activities could be put forth without 
fear, and aU my hopes and aspirations realised. Thus 
out of the toil and trouble, the strife and destruction 
in the world as it is, rises the ideal of a state of 
society wherein there is harmony and happiness. 
The presence of such an ideal as possible to be real- 
ised, together with the dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions, inevitably creates and fosters an impulse to 
promote such a state. On reflection we at once dis- 
cover that this is only feasible of achievement through 
tile self-restraint and self-denial of eacli individual, 
ourselves included. If we wish otliers to be altruistic, 
we ourselves must conquer otir selfishness. Thus 
begins a strife within to overcome our self-will, our 
egoistic purposes, and to leani to take our pleasure 
in the pleasure of others, to find our good in t he wel- 
fare of the .eomxijunity. What we want primarily is 
an environing condition of freedom for the (^xau-cise 
of our activities ; but this we can only obtain fhrougli 
self-control and self-abnegation. *■ 

The hopelessness of seeing realised in tlu' life of 
any of us our ideals of a perfect society impresses 
itself upon all, and necessarily operates to (puuuii Ibe 
enthusiasm we may develop for the altruistiy. , life. 
Whatever I may be and do, it is useless for jne to 
expect to reform society, and at best my efl<)3’t s would 
make scarcely an appreciable impression upon the 
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wortd. it will be better for me, I reason, to content 
myself with enjoying tbe present, since otherwise I 
should only make trouble for myself, and so far as I 
can calculate, uselessly. Such thoughts weaken the 
force of volitions which the ideal we have been speak- 
ing of tends to create. Besides, the ordinary selfish 
appetites are^ strong and frequently come into opposi- 
tion with the altruistic demands. Thus there arises 
a tendency to become apathetic over the matter of 
moral conduct. We know the right but do not follow 
it ; we see the wrong and yet pursue it. This lapse 
may continue, unless counteracted, until society is 
disorganised. We in our generation may be only 
mildly selfish ; we may commit no crimes ; but we 
shall be less careful about the moral tone of the com- 
munity, less anxious to repress those who are actively 
malicious, and less solicitous about the proper train- 
ing of the rising generation. The latter will reap 
the fruit of our neglect. After Louis XTV. and 
Louis XV. came the outbreak which cost Louis XVI. 
his head. 

If now in this condition of despair over the prac- 
ticability of realising an ideal state of society, there 
is induced the hope and promise of a life beyond the 
grave,* wherein the rough places shall be made smooth 
and the crooked paths straight, and in which aU 
desires shall be fulfilled, there is given a decided im- 
pulse to our dispositions to do the best we may be 
able for moral and social order. The damper put on 
by our, thought that efibrts are almost useless since 
life is short, is quite removed. There is no limit to 
the possibility of achievement. And when a connec- 
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tioK is established between our conduct in this life 
and our happines.s in the world to come, an immense 
power to move the will and form dispositions is 
created. Having given a morality based up6n the 
Golden Rule which we appreciate as most excellent in 
theory and highly desirable for the world here ; if we 
believe that our efforts to make such morality uni- 
versal in human society will tend to secure our 
happiness hereafter, while a contrary course will have 
the opposite tendency, even though we suffer for 
what we do, the hope of futixre reward will be com- 
pensation for present ills. 

He from the dreadful gates of death 
Doth his own children raise ; 

In Zion’s gates with cheerful breath 
They sing their Father’s praise. 

We have now found, as I conceive, the nature of 
that power to practise morality which Vinet declared 
to be the glory of the gospels. But we see that its 
effect depends upon natural sentiments of the human 
mind, which can be aroused not, only by the gospels 
of Christianity but by any religion which establishes 
a connection between the present and a future life. 
All religions do this, unless, perhaps, the Eeligion of 
Humanity ; they all have their heaven and makegood 
conduct in this life the qualification for entering Ihe 
door of Paradise. They differ, indeed, as (.o what is 
good conduct, but whatever they hold it to be, the 
on§ who practises it is sure of blessed immja-tality. 
But the superiority of Christianity in its influences on 
society lies'' in the fact that it has adopted as the ideal 
of the perfect life for the individual the social ideal. 
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It has said to each man, You shaU be clothed* on - 
with immortality, and great shall be your reward if 
you fulfil the law ; the law is. Love and obey God and 
love man. Between these two members of the com- 
mand, however, has .unhappily arisen an opposition 
which has greatly impaired the full effect of altruistic 
influence coniained in Christianity. It is substantially 
the opposition between Old Testament morality and 
New. One teaches unquestioning and unreasoning 
obedience, the other explains that the fulfilling of the 
law is complete in love. . 

The great obstruction to the development of the 
altruistic character in the world has been in multifari- 
ous forms the notion of authority, as intrinsically just, 
the idea that one man has righteously power over 
another, is better than another, is entitled by virtue of 
position, birth, strength, or divine delegation to com- 
mand his fellows, use them for his ends, irrespective 
of their own preferences. This has pervaded state 
and church. It has formed monarchical, imperial 
systems of government in both. It has justified and 
perpetuated war and robbery. It gives scope for the 
unrestrained growth of selfish dispositions and charac- 
ter. These statements have been made before in this 
wor]5;,*but I desire to make a special application of 
them in calling attention to the fact that the altruistic 
character, the morally healthy soul, must have its 
vital principle within, which can be preserved only 
by aut&iomy. The desire to live for the welfare, of 
others can alone be maintained under a self-formed 
ideal which grows and blossoms as the plant under 
the sunlight. It cannot be forced upon one by edicts 
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or (fecrees ; nor can it ever develop under the inlluence 
of fear. The thorough student of mental science must 
see that this is psychologically true. Action always 
produces reaction ; and antagonism once generated, 
the assimilative process between^ two natures ceases. 
Each gathers together more compactly its own and 
repels more strongly everything extrinsiCf-and foreign. 
The other ceases to be the neighbour and becomes a 
barbarian. War and mutual destruction are ready to 
follow, and society perishes till the storm has passed and 
there is again opportunity for a new organic growth. 

In the light of these considerations, I urge upon 
all physicians of men’s souls the necessity of cherish- 
ing, both in state and church, principles uncompromis- 
ingly democratic. If I were to say that the ideal 
of a perfect society is anarchy, I should no doubt 
startle and shock the reader. It would be, indeed, 
curious to set forth as such an ideal, a society without 
organised government, in which all are equally sove- 
reigns, which is without written law, without police, 
without tribunals,, without a legislature, a judiciary 
or an executive, in which each man’s will is law. 
And yet it seems to me, I behold veiy much such a 
community when I read of a City which is cveir 
without temples, and which, though without the 
light of the sun or the moon, has yet no night., and 
into which is brought the glory and honour of the 
nations, and wherein each of the inhabitants rngus 
for- ever and ever. Such a community reqiKVes the 
perfection of the altruistic character ; and the fact 
that such perfection necessitates the abolition of what 
we ordinarily term government ought to bring before 
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us^prominentlj'- the truth that, for the sake of, pro - 
iRoting such a character, we must labour concurrently 
at diminishing the constraints of outward authority. 
White we seek to develop everywhere and in all, the 
disposition of love ; a precept truly complementary, 
an opposite face to the principle of altruism, is to aim 
always in government, in social relations, in education 
at the minimum of restraint and the maximum of 
liberty for the individual. 

I am quite aware that this doctrine is a two-edged 
sword and must be handled carefully. We should 
never lose sight of the fact that as human nature is 
constituted too absolute a removal of restraint is 
followed by selfish assertion and conflict of wills; 
that then anarchy means chaos and leads with 
certainty to a despotism. This is where the profes- 
sional anarchist of our own times makes his mistake. 
The condition which he seeks to bring about is fatal 
to liberty. Under absolutism revolution may be the 
only means of social regeneration, but in a democracy 
revolutionary attacks upon the constituted authority 
are without the shadow of justification or excuse, and 
must be repressed for liberty’s sake. Yet, taking the 
civilised world as a whole, it seems clear that the 
greaitest obstacles in the way of realising the ideal of 
human virtue still lie in the restraints of authority. 
The Eussian autocracy with its, repression of educa- 
tion, its present degradation, its corrupt bureaucracy, 
is a .fearful menace to civilisation. The German 
imperjal system, sacrificing a cultivated and intelli- 
gent people to the brutal domination, of a state 
doctrine false in principle and blighting in its results. 
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is saddening and revolting to tlie lover of man’s weal. 
Tlie English., even, fail to understand that their sentri- 
ment of loyalty to a sovereign and an aristocracy, 
beautiful as it may sometimes appear, makes 'them 
for ever to grind ruthlessly the face of the poor. And 
in America too there is much to be thought of. The 
idea is often put forth that we ought to have more 
veneration for institutions; that the government is not 
the agent of the community, but still is sovereign ; 
that this or that ojQ&ce, this law, that principle has an 
‘inherent sacredness,’ exempting it from criticism. 
And to my mind there is just now much cause for 
regret also at the socialistic trend of political thought. 
The laissez-faire doctrine, once so popular, is becoming 
outlawed, and few are found so poor as to do it 
reverence. No doubt in the greater complexity of 
social life there are more requirements whicli may 
properly be made of a government, but the idea that 
its essential function is to guarantee security to all in 
the exercise of liberty must not be lost sight of, or 
we shall discover sooner or later to our cost tluit 
there are more evils than benefits which spring from 
any attempt to use the power of the state to force 
development, to attain conspicuous results, to achieve 
national renown, military or industrial. Such a course 
will end in the domination of one man or of one 
class over another ; it will impair the ideal of human 
equality and human brotherhood. The poet prays 
that ‘ more of reverence in us dwell.’ Yes I. But 
reverence for what? Surely not reverenqe for 
abstractions, under which despotism has always pros- 
pered. The state in itself is nothing ; institutions, 
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org%,nisations intrinsically are nothing ; they are. en- 
titled to no respect save as they subserve a useful 
purpose, and when they have ceased to serve such a 
purpose the iconoclast must be summoned and they 
must yield place to something better. Men are 
everything ; their personalities, their individualities, 
their happiness. When I read the works of the 
socialistic Germans, Lasalle and Marx, their followers 
and descendants in Europe and America, I turn with 
great relief and with a far deeper conviction of truth 
to the language of that profounder German, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt : ‘ Wherefore it follows that men are 
not to unite themselves together in order to forego 
any portion of their individuality, but only to lessen 
the exclusiveness of their isolation ; it is not the 
object of such a union to transform one being into 
another, but to open out approaches between the 
single natures ; whatever each himself possesses he is 
to compare with that which he receives by communi- 
cation with others ; and, while introducing modifica- 
tions in his own being by the comparison, not to 
allow its force and peculiarity to be suppressed in the 
process. ... The principle of the true art of social 
intercourse consists in a ceaseless endeavour to grasp 
the ianermost individuality of another, to avail one’s 
self of it, and, penetrated with the deepest respect 
for it as the individuahty of another — to act upon it 
— a kind of action in which that same respect will 
not allow us other means for this purpose than to 
manifest one’s self and to institute a comparison, as it 
were, between the two natures before th^ e 3 "es of the 
other.’ 
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^ Passing now to the church, we shall find, if'' we 
examine closely, that the value of Christianity, to say 
nothing of other religions, has varied as the life or 
the organisation has been held to be of paraihount 
importance. I made allusion to an ambiguity in the 
term Christianity ; and this ambiguity has arisen from 
two different conceptions of the Christian religion. 
One is, that adherence to the visible organisation 
with Christ as hierarch is essential, the other that 
the life exemplified by Christ is alone crucial. The 
former idea develops the doctrines of authority ; the 
latter, those of individualism. As I interpret history, 
Christianity has been a power for woe or for weal 
largely as it has been dominated by the one or the 
other of these conceptions. And at the present day, 
though in modified forms, these two views of the 
essential meaning of Christianity antagonise each 
other. If it were possible for Christian teachers to 
hold that the altruistic character is the Christian 
character, quite irrespective of intellectual beliefs, it 
would be a great gain for humanity. Perhaps it 
might be thought that this would be a surrender of 
some of the distinctive principles of Christianity. 
And yet we find St. Augustine saying : ‘ Christianity 
has existed since time or the world began; Christ 
coming gave to the principles he advocated the name 
it now bears.’ However, I will not go into this dis- 
cussion further than to suggest that a great many 
who^are willing to labour for the service of huv^anity 
are kept from working with church societies by the 
requirements of subscription to and profession of 
a creed which they do not and cannot believe. It 
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■wottld seem that the preservation of doctrine esteemed _ 
to he sound might be effected by the adoption of a 
creed as a platform without requiring individual 
subscriptions to it^^the condition of fellowship being 
Christian conduct according to the Law of Love. It 
would be largely to the interest of the church to 
allow this, for educational purposes: since if only 
men can be persuaded to join in the work, knowledge 
of the doctrine is promised. I am persuaded that 
the sole basis of union between Christians and non- 
Christians in the practical task of curing the soul lies 
in a common recognition, as the supreme test of virtue, 
of the disposition to find one’s happiness in the welfare 
of others, and that the securing of this disposition is the 
common and transcendent end of effort. We cannot, 
indeed, disguise from ourselves that, so far as the 
relations of men to Jesus Christ are concerned, we have 
to deal primarily with questions of fact, on which there 
is no room for compromise. We either believe or 
we do not believe. But if work in this world is to 
accomplish the perfection of humanity in the Christ- 
like character, which at least so 'far as relations to 
man are concerned is the altruistic, antagonism in 
these beliefs ought not on either side to prevent full 
recognition of the results attained and full credit to 
the sources thereof, Christian or other. 
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(JHAPTEE IX. 

»EADI0AL1SM AND CONSEEVATISM. 

OuE study of the Conditions of Social Progress has 
made it evident, I trust, that for the success of pro- 
gressive movements there must he a background of 
permanence, a stability of structure to furnish a basis 
for change and with reference to which changes take 
place. There must be preserved a social equilibrium 
through the counteraction of restraining forces re- 
presented by law and those promotive of growth 
through the spontaneous activity of individuals, for 
which liberty must be afforded. In every community 
there are observable two opposed tendencies with 
regard to the existing order of things ; one toward 
change, the other, ^resistance to change. The terms 
Radicalism and Conservatism have been used to 
express these antagonistic forces. 

With that abominable perversity of the human 
mind which leads so frequently to the inclusion under 
a common name of things essentially different, and 
then to the praising or condemnation of them because 
they happen to have become thus labelled, men 
have, '.according to their predilections, enthusiastically 
supported here radicalism, there conservatism, with- 
out much linowledge of the meaning of either, and 
certainly without taking pains to find out if the terms 

•t : i ; ■ 
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any particular case are correctly applied. If a 
person or a measure be dubbed radical, it is quite 
enough with the man of conservative proclivities to 
create a prejudice ; while his neighbour who prides 
himself on his radicalism very likely finds his dislike 
aroused by anything which a ‘ conservative ’ is willing 
to favour. When bloody wars have been waged 
without the combatants being able to ascertain or 
even willing to inquire what they are fighting about, 
it is not surprising that in peaceful political and 
social movements parties should be created to engage 
in controversies with each other, without any clear 
definition of principles and without any certainty of 
their accurate application. No doubt a political 
party might be formed of those who wear low hats 
and one of those who wear high hats ; this one 
might call itself radical, the other conservative ; they 
might cordially hate each other ; but it would by no 
means foUow that the names appropriated meant any- 
thing. They would signify just as much as and no 
more than the low ^ or high hat. ,They would be a 
badge of membership in a fraternity or society. In 
such case it happens that the organisation becomes 
first, last and everything. Principles are of no more 
importance than names ; they are simply cattih- 
phrases or rallying cries, which might be replaced by 
any others, were it not for the power of usage and 
habit. Indeed, there are numerous instances of 
parties formed and held together in just this' way. 
They may or may not have started with some object 
suggested by a principle ; however that may be, it is 
evident finally that the party as a society of men is 
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the* chief end. When such is the condition, it, be- 
comes even contrary to the morals of the fraternity 
to talk about principles, for the effect would be 
disintegrating ; while everything that looks toward 
approval of an opposed party or to establishing points 
of community between the two must be reprobated 
as destructive of solidarity. 

In this manner, though without definite organisa- 
tion, antithetical sentiments of radicalism and con- 
servatism grow up in a community, and people are 
trusted or distrusted according as they have a repu- 
tation for the one or the other. Measures, too, are 
vehemently urged merely because they will do away 
with a present condition deemed uncomfortable ; and 
on the other hand suggestions are bitterly opposed 
because they are novel. The mere fact that they are 
‘ progressive ’ assures the favour of people of a certain 
disposition, without any inquiry as to the direction 
or extent of the progress. With others a novelty is 
necessarily ‘radical,’ and if radical, alarming and 
dangerous. Thus arises an unreasoning sentiment, 
thoroughly unreasonable also', which^makes the radi- 
cal an agitator, the conservative an obstructionist, and 
creates two parties which antagonise each other in a 
partisan spirit in much the same way as if they 
rallied to martial music, had a flag and a uniform and 
the names of their adherents on a roster. 

It is very unfortunate that such sentiments exist ; 
for it must be conceded by every one on reflection that 
the thing to be determined when a change is pro- 
posed is, after all, whether or not a benefit will issue ; 
whether or not the new is an improvement upon the 
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old.„ The investigation, indeed, should take a vnde 
range, but it should have the object just stated ; and 
approval or disapproval should depend solely on the 
results of such an examination. The government of 
the feelings is a hard matter. Prejudices, S3?'mpathies, 
antipathies rule most men’s minds. Still, after all, 
man is a rational animal : and it is surely worth while 
to make the attempt to overcome bias and to rule 
conduct by reason. 

The Promotion of Social Progress, considered in its 
general aspects, resolves itself, therefore, as a topic 
into questions of the mutual relations of those dyna- 
mic and static forces which are expressed by tlie 
terms Eadicalism and Conservatism. Both of them 
are factors of that progress. So far as this work 
is concerned I shall regard the former as the spirit 
of or tendency toward change in human societies ; 
the latter as marking the disposition to conserve or 
preserve things as they are, under the assumption 
in both cases of a supposed greater benefit to the 
social organism from the course actually followed. 
Our task in this Tart is, then, to determine as far as 
may be the" principles which should guide us in esti- 
mating the value of proposed changes in an existing 
social order, and to make a few applications of those 
principles. 


CSSAPTEE X. 


THE UTILITY OP CHANGE. 

In Chapter II. 'we noted that Liberty is resolvable 
into Freedom of Movement. Social change involves 
movement on the part of individuals who are compo- 
nent parts of the social organism. This movement is 
first a movement of thought ; it then may proceed to 
expression in language and to action in many ways. 
The immediate cause is pain in some of its forms, 
from a felt uneasiness to acute distress. The move- 
ment itself is toward relief in the directions which,^ 
when followed, experience has indicated to be pro- 
ductive of such relief. Thus social change always 
arises from the dissatisfaction of individuals with ex- 
isting conditions, prompting them to such action as 
will relieve their discontent and' satisfy, as they 
believe, their ideals of a better state of things. The 
fact that the desires and interests of individuals col- 
lide, ofie man’s pain often eontributing to another’s 
joy, necessitates some principle of accommodation, ■ 
which we found in the doctrine of the common 
liberty as superior to the individual will. 

This, however, is a negative principle. The course 
of our inquiry in the preceding Part led us to fhe 
conclusion that a merely negative rule of g,ction was 
not sufficient. We saw that, to have order there 
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mu.pt be a disposition on the part of individuals to 
have it. The state cannot prosper -without virtuous 
citizens. The characters of men must be improved. 
Such a virtuous disposition is the altruistic, wherein 
one comes to find his happiness in the happiness of 
others. The common interest must be each one’s chief 
interest : the good of the whole his chief good. Ee- 
straint by force must, indeed, be employed where this 
disposition does not exist ; but the true statesman will 
always aim to secure that which dispenses with the 
necessity of coercive measures. 

The altruistic rule leads to a criterion of the value 
of social changes. This standard is that of general 
social utility, or, in familiar words, the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. On the negative side, 
the common liberty must be preserved ; and on the 
positive, effort must be directed and governed by the 
maximum-happiness canon. There is I'oom, of course, 
for much discussion over this doctrine : but I hope 
I have elsewhere examined into the foundations of 
ethics and politics sufficiently to be permitted to 
omit such a discussion in this treatise without being 
charged with a failure to establish my premises 
by adequate proof. 

If we declare that the supreme test of the utility 
of change is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number we have not got very far. This might be 
conceded, and we should still discover that we had 
obtained little help toward finding the desired guides 
to Gonduct, Bacon very correctly insisted that the 
aadomata media are of chief practical importance. 
The higher generalisation, however, is not to be 
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despised, but it must be applied with care and defi- 
niteness in the formation of minor, more particular 
principles and precepts, else it may even be an 
obstruction in the way of gaining knowledge and 
securing good ‘conduct. An ultimate rule we must 
have, however, a court of last resort, a final criterion ; 
and such for us is the principle above enunciated. 

It is obvious that change cannot in itself or always 
be condemned as deleterious : for change, as we saw, 
is a necessity of organic life. In the human body, for 
example, life is dependent upon the changes going on 
within and the process of adaptation to what is with- 
out. Human society being of an organic nature 
similar to. that of the human individual, the acts of 
one affect others and produce a reaction. In greater 
or less degree there is a constant flux and variation of 
social phenomena. Individuals come and go, environ- 
ments change, and there must be a continual readjust- 
ment to new conditions. 

But change, as we also indicated, maybe of an 
assimilative and integrative or of a disintegrative and 
destructive character. Eeproductive, change might 
be added to these, though really an extension of the 
first-named. The one kind is healthful and indicative 
of grdwth, improvement, strength ; the other is 
symptomatic of disease and points toward decay and 
death. This is certainly true of organic life in general. 
It is also in a great measure true of that super-organic 
life whi«;li we term society, but some special distinc- 
tions ought here to be drawn. They are exemplified 
in the fact thaV the limits of what we call *the social 
organism are so variable. There is an organic union 
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of pthe family, another of the town, another of the 
guild, another of the state, and even one of the nations. 
It is hence extremely difficult to tell oftentimes what 
change is really to be considered disintegrative'on the 
whole and what is the reverse, for that which is de- 
structive of the organism of the guild, for example, 
may be integrative of and beneficial to the organism 
of the state. Again, the destruction of a state has 
doubtless many times been an advantage to mankind 
as a whole. The question of the utility of change, 
therefore, is largely dependent upon the limits we 
assign to our regards. 

In the present state of the world we can scarcely 
avoid taking into account the human race in every 
quarter of the globe. If we were disposed to do so, 
the demands of commerce and the facilities for com- 
munication are likely at any time to bring us into 
social relations with people who are geographically 
most remote from us. Unquestionably, in the future, 
bonds of union between nations widely separated will 
rapidly increase in complexity, in extent, and in 
strength. Hence,' however clannish our sentiments 
may be ; Ipite of ourselves we shall be obliged from 
the force of circumstances more and more to regard 
a man as a man wherever we find him, to legislate 
with reference to mankind as of one blood, and to 
moralise on the basis of the organic union of the 
whole human race. Not merely as a consistent theo- 
retical principle but a growing practical n(‘.c,essity, 
must we consider social radicalism and conservatism 
in their bearing upon the welfare of men as men, not 
as Americans, or Englishmen, or Gentians, or Chinese. 
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Our ’only rule must be to adopt as an ideal a society 
of the whole human race, whose members should be 
protected by the social law and should be held amen- 
able td the social laiy. 

Such a principle by no means tends to prevent the 
more intimate relationships of smaller aggregations of 
men. Neither family affection nor patriotic devotion 
to the state need be abolished by cherishing a social 
ideal such as I have been describing. The latter only 
requires the recognition of the truth that, under the 
altruistic precepts of conduct, human beings as such 
have rights which must be respected even against the 
requirement of special relationships. Because I love 
my brother, I have no right to despoil the stranger 
on the highway, nor even to leave him to starve. 
Because I am loyal to my country, I have no business 
to attack and kill the people of other countries under 
any such doctrine as ‘ Our country right or wrong.’ 
Neither family ascendency nor national predominance 
furnish the final end or aim for truly ethical conduct. 
These last should always be held subordinate to the 
welfare of mankind in general, and if for the sake of 
that welfare it is necessary that states perish, their 
destruction is progress not retrogression, integration 
not disintegration, evolution not dissolution. 

Nevertheless, in most cases it is no doubt the fact 
that the utility of change is determined by its effects 
upon a comparatively limited environment, varying 
somew|jat according to differences of conditions. All 
such changes as tend to make more secure personal 
rights to life and liberty, though aiming ta benefit par- 
ticular individuals or a particular class, are inherently 
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beneficial to tlie whole of mankind, because their in- 
fluence is to create a respect for the fundamental riglits 
of man as a human being, whatever his class or con- 
dition. In movements of this sort^ there is no nefcessity 
for considering those beyond the sphere of immediate 
effect, because in these things the people proximately 
affected are representatives of the race ; and through 
them mankind in general is served. But it is of the 
utmost importance to educate minds to entertain and 
be governed by the larger ideal, in order that they 
may know when the requirements of the greater or- 
ganic unity should be heeded, and when the present 
advantage of the comparatively few ought to yield to 
the supreme good, the welfare of all. 

Since the individual is the unit of social life and 
the source of changes and impulses to change in the 
social condition, springing out of his wants; and 
since there is no way of absolutely determining what 
those wants may be, inasmuch as circumstances are 
changing and the course of evolution is continuous, 
the fact that a man wants new things affords some 
presumption that" he should have them and oppor- 
tunity should be left for the satisfaction of wants 
which may arise. Por change may be useful because 
it is change. Within certain limits variety 4s the 
spice of life, and freedom for the exercise of spon- 
taneous activity is highly valuable since it enaldes men 
to adapt themselves to their changing environments. 

If surrounding nature does not remain still, memeannot 

sta3^ still. If the processes of organic life are all the 
while-going on within thehuman body, the humanmind 
willactively move in a parallel course. Whatever limits 
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may^ be necessary, therefore, they must not so aon- , 
strain as to destroy the individual spontaneity in the 
free enjoyment of which consists all hfe that is worth 
living! 

In view of* the fact already stated that change is 
a necessity of organic life, we ought to emphasise the 
further fact that if integrative change is stopped dis- 
integrative wiU begin. If evolution is suppressed 
dissolution wiU certainly follow. If nature cannot 
develop further an existing structure, she will pull it 
down in order that she may begin anew. The conserva- 
tive, therefore, if he be true to his principles, should 
be exceedingly careful not to carry his opposition to 
changes to an extreme. Tor if he do, he will bring 
entire destruction instead of partial destruction and 
renovation. This has happened so often in the world’s 
history that the wonder is why a stupidity which fails 
to understand this natural fact is so persistently re- 
current. It is exemphfied every day and is not 
creditable to human intelligence. 

Our conclusions are, then, that the utility of 
change must be determined by the degree of its 
beneficial effects upon individuals ; having in view 
always the maximum happiness of the greatest number, 
with"an ideal of organic unity ever tending to the 
inclusion of the whole human race. We note also 
that some change is inevitable, and that entire repres- 
sion of change wifi only result in producing disinte- 
grating and destructive change; so that our efforts 
must be directed toward the guidance of the moving 
forces along*the lines of natural evolution rather than 
wasted in attempts at absolute prevention. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

r 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

The conclusion of the last chapter indicates the fii'st 
general principle governing the whole subject ; 
namely, that the social constitution must provide 
orderly methods for its own revision and for the 
initiation and accomplishment of changes. This has 
special application to the political sphere; for in- 
dividuals, if not interfered with, will of their own 
spontaneity, propose and attempt to carry out changes. 
When properly interpreted, such a principle means 
simply that no repressive measures must be taken to 
prevent the origination, expression, and agitation of 
new ideas merely because they are opposed to an 
existing In other words, the equality of 

rights must be conceded to all to move for change in 
such ways as shah, be provided. 

The next question is the limitation of the ac?!ivity 
toward change. If individuals are to be free to desire 
and actively seek for new things, how shall their move- 
ments be regulated ? If not restrained at all there is 
chaos ; and if they are restrained, so far forth if there 
a repression of that spontaneous energy of their natures 
which is necessary for social liberty and prosperity. 
This at once brings us back to the fundamental social 
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j^rixiciple enunciated in the first Part of our work, that . 
the liberty of the one should only be interfered with 
for the sake of the common freedom. This last must 
take precedence if ,we are to have society at all ; and 
the question of limitation, therefore, becomes one in- 
volving the determination of what is and what is not 
a violation gf the common freedom. 

Conservatism, generally speaking, must concern 
itself with the maintenance of the social equilibrium. 
But this is often akeady destroyed before radicalism, 
begins its work. Merely because the plans of the 
agitator are revolutionary, he cannot be ethically 
and justifiably opposed. He may be the truest 
conservative, because he sees the present order to 
be unstable and that a common liberty which has 
been lost must be restored before there can be any 
hope of permanent peace and happiness. 

The true test of the existence of this common free- 
dom lies in the answer to the inquiry whether there 
exists in the community equality and security in the 
enj oyment of the fundamental rights of man. These ar e 
Life, Liberty, and Property. If evejy ma,n is secure 
in his possession and use of these and in this security 
there is complete equality between all men, there is a 
perfect common freedom and thus the highest degree of 
individual freedom of which the social state will admit. 

We may set forth, then, the following general 
principles: 

1. ’■Opportunity should always be afforded in a 
community for the free movement of evolutionary 
forces in producing change. 

2. Changes tending to establish or to make more 
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secure the common freedom should he favoured ; 

r , , 4- 

those of a contrary tendency should he opposed. 

3. The degree of equality and security in the 
enjoyment of the fundamental riglj.ts of Life, Liberty, 
and Property is the test for deteipaining the existing 
degree of common freedom, hy which to measure, in 
given cases, the value of radical and conservative 
movements, respectively. 

In the light of these principles, when any change 
from existing institutions or customs is desired, we 
ought first to consider the interests of the proponents. 
The desire for change is not without causes. These 
may he selfish or they may he inspired hy thouglxts 
of the woe and weal of others. It does not follow 
because the motives are egoistic that the proposed 
change is to he condemned. We should, however, in 
such case he put upon our guard and scrutinise more 
carefully the innovation, with more anxiety to hear 
the other side, and with a greater readiness to start 
objections. On the other hand the fact that a sug- 
gested novelty proceeds from the_ highest and most 
philanthropic rnotives must not blind us to its 
defects and demerits as a practical measure. Lich- 
tenherg observed, with great truth, that enthusiasts 
without capacity are the really dangerous people. 
Wild and impracticable reforms originating from 
praiseworthy motives are almost as harmful as oppo- 
sition to good measures proceeding from avowed ma- 
lignity. There must be a cool and judicial exisanina- 
tion^into the circumstances of each case before we 
can give an.approval or venture our disapproval. 

IT there be a clea deprivation of natural rights, 
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any movement to gain these, whether egoistic ia its, 
inception or not, is primd facie to be supported, for 
the reasons already given. If hfe is endangered, if 
liberty is taken away without due process of law, or 
if the law which infringes liberty be wrong, if private 
property is violated, if injustice be anywhere perpe- 
trated ; then remedies for these ills ought to be pro- 
vided, and the man who agitates for the securing of 
them should be regarded as a public benefactor 
doing his duty to society, whether his own sufferings 
inspired him to action or those of someone else. The 
restraint upon action in such case arises wholly from 
questions of expediency, which we shall consider later. 

Quite different, however, is the situation, when 
instead of striving for rights, which it is the general 
interest of society that he should have, an individual 
proposes changes which are calculated to give him, 
or his class, or party, greater power to the detriment 
of the liberty of others ; when his own aggrandise- 
ment beyond the proper hmits of rights is his object; 
when his motive is not merely to create an equality 
by raising himself up to the level of others, but 
rather to develop a reversed inequality by putting 
himself above that level. Then repression must 
necessarily follow. One of the greatest practical 
difficulties in the way of establishing a perfect 
common liberty has arisen in such cases; when 
numbers of people, though recognising the inordinate 
ambkjon of some leader, have felt that, by adhering 
to hi^ fortunes and supporting his claims, they could 
better their^own condition, and have hence neglected 
to take into account members of the community 
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ptliearwise affiliated. Indeed, this idea has been 
followed as a theory of society during the greater 
part of the world’s history. 

We next consider the effect^ of a pro]?osed 
change, as nearly as we can calcuj^rte them. This is 
often a work of great difficulty ; and the inability to 
foresee what consequences will ensue is a great in- 
centive to conservatism, as no doubt it ought to be. 
The situation is an especially perplexing one when 
the immediate results of any action or course of 
action are likely to be injurious, while the remote 
effects seem certain to be beneficial. It was prob- 
ably more conducive to the immediate welfare of the 
American colonies on the eve of their rupture with 
Great Britain to submit to unjust taxation than to 
plunge into a great war. But the benefit to the pos- 
terity of the colonists from the success of such a war 
was incalculably great. The whole progress of civil- 
isation has been attended with convulsions. Human- 
ity’s greatest triumphs have been achieved through 
and after terrible woe to many who never profited by 
their suffering. They were immolated that others 
might live. And in the minds of those who contem- 
plate the wreck and ruin, the blood and the agony 
of a struggle even for a good cause, does ther*?" not 
often arise a deep wonder whether the result accom- 
plished was really worth such a terrible price ? And 
if so, what right have we to sacrifice those who went 
down to disaster for the benefit of a newer genera- 
tionf Freedom, indeed, may be glorious, but of 
what use is „ any larger liberty to the holdier who 
perishes to gain it ? 
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These are hard questions to answer satisfactorily., 
i’or the present, it is sufficient to observe that, 
wheresoever our judgment may strike the balance of 
morjfl equities, it is incumbent upon us in estimating 
a proposed ohang^ to get clearly before our minds 
all the facts possible as to the immediate and the 
remote consequences of such change. It is a most 
dangerous and reprehensible practice to adopt an ideal 
of what we conceive to be a better state of things, 
and pursue it without taking into account the effects 
of the pursuit. If we see our goal it is not wise to 
stampede for it. We may never reach it because of 
the obstructions, and we ought to look to ascertain 
upon whom we shall trample in the rush. If we w ill, 
we can use the largest ideal of human welfare to 
very great advantage ; but only when applied in con- 
nection with a discretive process of examining indi- 
vidual circumstances and conditions, as they are, 
over a wide extent, in space, and a long period of 
time. 

As the interests of proponents of change must be 
regarded, in like manner the interests of opponents 
must be studied. Here, as in the other case, the 
causes of opposition may be selfish or may lie in dis- 
interested sentiments, and respecting them a line of 
remark applies similar to that of the former para- 
graphs . Opposition to any innovation, if it be egoistic, 
may proceed from a clearly defined apprehension of 
injur.;^, or it may be the outcome of a disinclination to 
be disturbed with only a confused perception o’f the 
results likely to follow. This resistance of inertia 
favours the let-well-enough-alone pohcies the world 
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ovec, and gives rise to arguments against change 
which are often extremely plausible. They are, 
nevertheless, for the most part grounded in selfishness, 
and the egoism which lurks in them should alwa^^'sbe 
exposed and allowed for. ^ * 

Not only ought we to look at the effects of a 
proposed reform, but also we should consider in that 
connection the consequences of leaving things as they 
are. No doubt there is often expediency in enduring 
present ills rather than inconsiderately to fly to ills 
of which we have not had experience, or which we 
know not. We may clearly see that for want of 
reformatory activity, disintegration of the social 
organism is going on which will end in a catastrophe. 
In such circumstances unwillingness to act and a for- 
tiori resistance to well-directed activity under conser- 
vative pleas are immoral and reprehensible. It is 
the common liberty which is to be conserved, not 
any particular system, custom, or in.stitution. There 
are frequently situations when to leave things as they 
are is ruinous policy. To allow matters to take their 
course means to pefmit them to go to destruction. 
The ability to discriminate between those movements 
which, though pronounced and positive, are yet 
restorative or preventive of anarchical conditions 'and 
those which are subversive of the social equilibrium, 
is one of the very first necessities for a safe and sound 
judgment upon political and social problems. In 
view of a bad existing situation imperfect mea.sure8 
may be much better than none at all. They jnay 
arrest the dangerous tendency. They may furnish a 
basis for, further improvement Half a loaf is better 
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£1X1 no bread. Often the beginning is half of , the 
tiole work. 

Finally, the probability of success or failure of a 
'oposed change should be thoroughly canvassed. 

the conditions ^^re such that a movement will 
;Sult in certain failure, its inauguration and defeat 
ay be a decided obstacle in the way of an attempt 
o-der bettel- circumstances. This fact, however, 
Lould not influence activity so far as to foreclose 
fort to change the conditions themselves. And 
lasmuch as no reform can ever be accomplished 
aless it is brought before the minds of people, the 
aestion of immediate success should not be raised 
> prevent discussion and the education of men’s 
Linds upon the subject. It is chiefly when more 
ecided action is contemplated that the danger of 
Lilure should be carefully prognosticated and esti- 
lated. Trial and failure, as well as trial and error. 
Lay, indeed, have an educating efiect; but very 
•equently the same degree of education may be 
btained at a much less expense. 

In concluding this general survey, therefore ; in 
ddition to the principles declared near the beginning 
f the chapter for determining the questions which 
iir subject suggests, we may lay down the following 
eneral precepts, or directions, for conducting those 
ivestigations whose results will enable us to decide 
^iiat our attitudes and conduct ought to be respect- 
ig cljanges in the social order : 

1 . Ascertain the interests of the proponents -and 
xeasure the«egoism and altruism in their^ motives. 
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' ^2. Follow the same course with regard to the 

opponents. 

3. Determine as accurately as possible the proxi- 
mate and immediate effects of the proposed change. 

4. Determine similarly the re'mote.and ultimate 
consequences. 

5. Consider the result of leaving things as they 
are, and the relation the suggested changer bears to the 
existing degree of common freedom. 

6. Calculate the probabilities of success in accom- 
plishing the change and the results of failure. 



GHAPTEE Xn. 

;rHE POEIIATION OP OPINIONS. 

• 

The term ‘ freedom of tPouglit ’ is a common one, but 
it is not ordinarily used with a correct appreciation 
of its meaning. Thought is always free in the sense 
that it is a product of mental spontaneity which can-- 
not be directly controlled by any one but the thinker. 
How far and in what sense it can be controlled by 
bim is a question we need not enter into in this 
treatise. But at all events laws commanding people 
to think thus and forbidding them to think in some 
other way are valueless. They cannot be enforced, 
and it is quite possible to prevent anyone finding 
out that they have been violated. The mind cannot 
be chained. There can be no direct restriction upon 
thinking. 

Nevertheless, there can be a very effectual con- 
straint imposed by various indirect means. A man’s 
thoughts are affected by associations, which are 
determined by feeling and habit (speaking broadly), 
themselves constituted in large measure by the action 
and reaction of the individual and his surroundings. 
Of course, conduct, and indeed simple expression of 
thought, may be restrained by other wills, and the 
modification df conduct thus occasioned has its re- 
flective effects upon the intellectual processes. It 
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.causes tlie formation of habits of association wliicli 
exclude other associations. Certain channels ol 
thought are cut ■which are inevitably followed, inas- 
much as they mark the lines of least resistance. 'Thus, 
especially in early life, it is easy/to teach people not 
only to for themselves, but also to think as some 
one else thinks or would like to have them think. 

As life advances the education of interest becomes 
a stiU greater power. Men recognise that thought 
ever tends to expressiop. leading to further action, and. 
they often attempt to stite their own thoughts when 
the latter seem to be forcing them on to courses of 
action apparently adverse to their interests. This 
they will do by knowingly placing themselves in situ- 
ations where a strong pressure will be brought to 
bear upon them from without. Others are uncon- 
sciously influenced by like motives, until finally, 
perhaps to their surprise, they discover that their 
opinions have wholly changed. Tear of untoward 
consequences from holding certain beliefs will un- 
doubtedly change those beliefs in many cases, and it 
is not necessary to suppose any hypocrisy. Such a 
supposition, indeed, would be very unjust. Similarly, 
the hope of reward or emolument will influence 
opinion even without the suspicion of such a cause on 
the part of the convert. On the other hand, with 
natures of a different kind the pressure of unfortu- 
nate circumstances will stimulate thought. Great 
oppression gives rise to schemes for achieving a 
liberation. Kevolutionary attempts have psually 
sprung from the lower classes, forced fhereto by in- 
tolerable conditions. The despotism of authority has 
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always begotten emancipatory movements in tlieeris-. 
ing and speculation. It is thus true that interest not 
only will at times produce conservative thought, but 
also -^ill promote the most violent radicalism. 

Therefore; ‘ fr^dom of thought,’ if it means any- 
thing at all, means such a condition of freedom of 
expression and action as will admit of thought uncon- 
strained by the fears growing out of personal interest. 
Such a condition is one of equal rights before the law 
and of individual liberty. Beyond this, that enslav- 
ing of thought which is caused by the temptations of 
emolument and sordid dispositions of one sort or 
another is a matter which must be remedied by edu- 
cation both of intellect and will. The same remark 
is to be made respecting the effects of inherited ten- 
dencies, dispositions created by violent prejudices 
and the dominant power of evil appetites. 

The limitations which society can put upon indi- 
vidual radicalism in thought are hence limitations 
upon expression and action (the discussion of which 
I reserve for the following chapters), and the mould- 
ing, governing influences of education. If a proper 
education be efiected in youth there would be little 
need of governmental restraint upon adults; but as 
the f®rmer cannot always be secured there is a call 
for the latter. At best, however, it is imperfect in 
its operation. Laws are of httle avail without a 
sentiment which will sustain and enforce them. The 
best form of government in theory is useless, save 
where ,the controlling disposition of the community 
is to uphold®' it. To see that as many .citizens as 
possible are possessed of such sentiments as will 
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insure their position on the side of social order, 
would therefore appear to he of prime importance. 

Xt is not tlio purpose of tliis trciixtisc to clsctl 6xt6ii" 
sively with the vast subject of Education which thus 
presents itself before us, but Xl' can 'hardly avoid 
pointing out some directions in which the coin se ol 
education must move in order to create in the indi- 
vidual mind the power to produce valuable thought 
and useful action. First and foremost, it must be 
made evident and practically insisted upon that the 
chief end of education is the formation of a self-know- 
ing and self-regulating character with altruistic dis- 
positions. The mere communication of knowledge is 
not enough. The control of the feelings and voli- 
tions is requisite. In order that a man may be of 
the most use both to himself and to his fellows, he 
must have developed such a mental constitution as 
will enable his emotions and his will to respond to a 
proper intellectual stimulus and refuse to respond to 
an improper one. Nor is this all. Habits of feeling 
and vohtion themselves determine intellectual associa- 
tions. As. a person is in such respects, so does he 
tliink. We are very much inclined to underestimate 
the influence of habits of action other than intellec- 
tual upon the intellectual processes, though whin we 
come to consider the matter such an influence is 
readily seen to be inevitable. Everybody, for in- 
stance, recognises the fact that the sybarite is gene- 
rally a conservative, because of his indolencet His 
habit of life is opposed to activity. He takes what 
is within his reach and enjoys the pleasures of rest, 
but has a horror of anything which disturbs his 
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peace. For similar reasons old people are very eon-, 
servative. The same fact is illustrated on the other 
side in many ways ; very conspicuously in the readi- 
ness displayed by professional soldiers to glorify war, 
and their corftparaldve insensibility to its fearfuF im- 
morality. Their ideas on this subject are largely 
controlled by their mode of life. 

• Hence, one great obstacle in the way of the foi’- 
mation of trustworthy opinions is the inability of the 
average individual to understand the motive causes 
of his beliefs. He lacks the capacity to be suspicious 
of himself. He is not willing to ask, How do I come 
to entertain this view ? For has he the patience to 
answer such a question. He suppresses the inquiry 
at once, and if another makes it he feels insulted. 
He will not allow even to himself his own selfishness. 
A proposition is true because he maintains it. A 
measure is right because he has come to favour it, 
though he does not know why and will not examine 
himself to find out. 

Fow it is quite impossible to arrive at theoretical 
truth or to determine the practical value of any pro- 
posed change, if our minds are to be swayed by 
influences whose force we cannot measure, and of 
whidh, indeed, we are scarcely conscious. Such a 
situation exists not only among savages but also in 
civilised and intellectual persons. It is then of the 
highest importance to educate people into the habit 
of seif-inquiry that they may have sufficient self- 
knowledge to estimate the influence of the personal 
factor in the development of their opinions. Self- 
knowledge is a necessary preliminary to self-control, 
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,and-lie who is not naaster of himself has not reachec^ 
a decree of manhood which will eiiable him to realise 
his own ends, much less to become a useful member 

of society. t 

Of course human selfishness M the root of the 
evil. The statesman well knows that in proposing a 
measure to be adopted or rejected by popujar suffrage, 
or by the votes of a legislative assembly, he has tcf 
base his calculations of its success upon the opinions 
of the voters as Hkely to be formed upon their 
interests, rather than on any broad view of the 
general welfare. If he gets them even to act accord- 
ing to what they believe to be the interest of their 
own narrow constituencies, he has accomplished a 
great deal. The art of practical politics respecting 
measures has become largely a balanciiig and trading 
of interests, in which the advantage of a small class 
dominates that of the whole community. It is true 
that diverse interests will often counterbalance and 
check each other, but the intelligent statesman of 
high purpose never will give up the hope of in- 
spiring the people *with an honest desire to secure 
the welfare of the whole organism by the adoption of 
pohtical measures which shall apply to all consis- 
tently, rather than to rest content with the crud^ and 
unsatisfactory method of offsetting one man’s selfish 
claims by those of another. 

Neither self-knowledge nor self-control can be 
attained without thorough discipline in early life. 
Tor this both the training of the family and that of 
the school are necessary. In a free counlry the idea 
is apt to prevail that a child should be suffered to 
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^row up witli as little interference as possible; that 
his inclinations should be favoured, all his desires 
gratified, and his self-assertion overlooked. No doc- 
trine bould be more dangerous and no practice more 
damaging. The %bit of denying self, preferring 
others and working for others, should be acquired in 
the first twelve years of fife in order to insure the 
formation of such a character as will make the grown- 
up man and woman act according to those maxims 
whose universality as law they can at the same time 
voluntarily decree. Charity begins at home and in 
childhood. In the absence of a discipline of self- 
repression, maturity will show a character in which 
the satisfaction of self is the chief end. If it is not 
brutally selfish, it is likely to be of the rule-or-ruin 
order. It will lack that self-distrust which we have 
just been commending as necessary even for self- 
knowledge. With such a person there is little tolera- 
tion of the opinions of others. Those plans are good 
which he advocates, but measures lose all their ex- 
cellence when he cannot have the credit of proposing 
or leadership in promoting then!. The world must 
revolve around him and a feudal relationship esta- 
blished between him as lord and the rest of the com- 
munity as feudaries. Such a type of man is certainly 
of limited vision, and of still more limited usefulness 
to his fellows. 

Systems of state education have many enemies, 
coming too from very different quarters. It is a 
curioys spectacle to behold Herbert Spencer and the 
Eoman Catlfolic priesthood joining hand^ in a crusade 
against public schools. To me, the maintenance of 
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^ sucli schools seems of the utmost importance on the 
very ground upon which all government action is 
primarily justified, namely, that of security. Why 
security requires that they be upheld has been'made 
sufficiently apparent in the foregoing ‘pages ; a full 
consideration of the matter is hardly within the scope 
of this treatise. But allowing that a system of public 
instruction is justified, it ought to be made efficient^ 
and accorded a place among the governmental depart- 
ments commensurate with its importance. This can 
never be while the salaries of those in charge of edu- 
cational institutions are so ridiculously insufficient. 
Surely the head of a large school in a city performs 
a service to the community as valuable as that of a 
clerk of court, or of a municipal department, or even 
a police magistrate. But comparisons of the schedules 
of compensation will reveal, I venture to say, that 
the positions of the latter are generally more advan- 
tageous. The efiect of inadequate compensation to 
practical educators is twofold. It prevents the com- 
munity from securing and retaining the best talent in 
the profession, unless there is a universal equality of 
low salaries. Moreover, it discourages persons of the 
highest abilities from attempting to find a satisfactory 
career in educational work. Its importance is belittled 
to the great detriment of the public interest. It 
promises neither wealth, honour, nor fame. I cannot 
but think that the failure to properly recognise the 
high value of schools, colleges and universities ; to 
provide amply for their maintenance and extengion as 
a matter of public policy ; to remunerate T;eachers and 
superintendents, and honour them as other public 
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servants, is a reproach to any civilisation that claims , 
to base itself upon the principles of common liberty 
and security. 

It* is not alone tjie egoism of personal interest nor 
the desire for’persinal supremacy that stands in the 
way of the formation of correct opinions respecting 
change and conservation. Minds are terribly warped 
by sympathies and antipathies of many sorts. 
Likes and dislikes of individuals, family ties, party 
affiliations, religious sentiments, sesthetic susceptibili- 
ties — all control action to so prevailing a degree as to 
override the considerations which reason declares 
ought to prevail. The world seems to like enthusiasms 
of all kinds. • The man whose feelings are strong and 
who manifests them in his action commands attention 
and elicits admiration. Even if his cause be deemed 
a bad one, he is praised for his zeal. He sways other 
men’s minds and is extolled even by his enemies. It 
is generally considered that without the zealot’s ardour, 
which concentrates itself upon the object sought 
and cannot be diverted, no reform can be accom- 
plished. Every movement for better things must have 
some Peter the Hermit to lead it, or it will fail. Till 
human feelings are powerfully affected, it is said, no 
thorough nor valuable work can be done. 

A character controlled by its emotional states 
might be well enough, if we were sure that the emo- 
tions were aroused on proper occasion and their force 
rightly expended. But the power of emotion is 
usually attained only at the sacrifice of powers of 
discernment® and discretion. Intellectwal strength 
comes through a process of checking and repressing 
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emotions. He wlio is at the mercy of waves or 
gusts of feeling cannot look comprehensively. His pas- 
sion possesses him; and self-direction and self-control 
are made difficult. In such a state he does noflearn 
anything ; he simply puts forth in]f|)ingie.g or resisting 
force. Sometimes force thus developed accomplishes 
surprising results. If the results are good, it is a 
matter for congratulation ; but we have no guaranty 
that at the irext ebullition the consequences will not 
be pernicious. 

Upon the whole, it seems to be very evident that 
strongly emotional characters ought to be discoui'aged, 
that as intelligence increases in the world they will be 
more rare, and that this circumstance is one to be 
rejoiced over rather than lamented. Ho doubt, in 
such case, the heroic virtues seem to be abated ; but 
the business of the state will be done better, the social 
organism will be healthier, and the world will be the 
gainer thereby. 

The inevitable effect of a concentration of sym- 
pathies is to narrow the circle of their application. 
Intensity is gained tind extensiveness is lost. 'With.out 
doubt altruism must begin somewhere. If I am to 
love my neighbours generally I must commence by 
loving some one of them. That, however, is no reason 
why my regard should stop with him ; nor is my 
conduct less laudable if I distribute my good offices 
among many. In loving one we do not thereby love 
all ; we limit our usefulness and perform an mcom- 
pletfe service for humanity. 

It is oft§n said that the deep feelin|;s which the 
family relationship inspires are the most noble of 
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T^hicla human nature is susceptible. But it is also 
said in the same connection that family affection is the 
true type of the feeling we ought to cherish toward 
all mankind. Yet RO one would expect that a 
European who'love^his son would entertain the same 
regard for the Hottentot whom he has seen for the 
first or hundredth time. The truth is that altruism, 
the humane, the Christian character, is measured not 
by intensity of emotion, but by conduct. Abou ben 
Adhem is revealed by deeds not by phrensy. 

Therefore, if emotion supphes raw material, in- 
telligence must work it up ; if feeling gives the 
dynamite, the intellect must fashion, point and fife 
the gun. If there be concentration it should be under 
intellectual supervision ; for ‘ the commandment of 
knowledge is yet higher than the commandment over 
the will ; for it is a commandment over the reason, 
belief, and understanding of man, which is the highest 
part of the mind and giveth law to the will itself; 
for there is no power on earth, which setteth up a 
throne, or chair of state, in the spirits and souls of 
men, and in their cogitations, imaginations, opinions 
and beliefs, but knowledge and learning.’ ^ 

Beautiful as is the mutual love shown in a well- 
ordei^d family, it often seems to be the cause of a very 
marked distortion of intellectual vision. Every mar- 
ried couple’s child, for example, is the best in the 
neighbourhood. No other ever had or is hkely to ' 
have ffych perfections ; and this is loudly announced 
in the «tyle of the hen, which cackles when she hasTaid 
an egg. No^is it a matter of mere playfulness. The 

^ Bacon: 0/ the Froficiency and Admncement of Learning, 
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^ claims made are believed in ; and while to others they 
appear ridiculous, their assertion is deemed a merit. 
So in more important things the virtues of kindred 
are frequently exaggerated, they are pressed forward 
in their careers, their interests ar^ furthered, without 
much reference to their capabilities or to considera- 
tions of natural justice. 

I do not mention these things because they are of 
so much consequence in themselves, but because they 
are symptomatic of a disposition inimical to the 
formation of correct opinions and the development 
of a well-balanced mind. It may be observed with 
justice that instances of bitter hatred in families, and 
oppositions arising out of family jealousies, are as 
numerous as those of a contrary nature. This very 
fact, however, supplies another argument against the 
permission of emotional domination. For, if sym- 
pathies are strong, antipathies will also be strong. 
The sympathetic nature is the one capable of the 
most intense malevolence. He who is most madly in 
love is the most uncontrollably jealous. ' Hell hath 
no fury like a wordan scorned.’ It is the warm friend 
that becomes the savage enemy. The one who 
devotes himself most fervently to his party has less 
charity for his opponents. The most zealous .fe the 
most intemperate and implacable. Yet people of 
such characters are admired for their virtues, while 
those of judicial and moderate temperaments are 
decried. The strong partisan is applaudqd, the 
‘ Miigwump ’ is hated. 

The influence of these sympathetic and anti- 
pathetic sentiments is exceedingly subtle and far- 
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reaching. It avails to create that despotism of^ 
authority 'which we have found to be so pernicious. 
It is hard to see any good in a person we for any rea- 
son dislike; but to^one with whom we are pleased 
we are ever ready to lend a listening ear. It is 
generally the case that popular endorsement of opin- 
ions depends not upon the opinions themselves, but 
upon the person who utters them. Every one knows 
how dilEcult it is for a man unknown or disliked to 
get a hearing. No attention is paid to what he says. 
In politics the advocates of a measure always seek 
for some one of influence and popularity to present 
it, quite irrespective of its intrinsic merits. In lite- 
rature it usually takes long years of patient labour 
before an author’s productions will be looked at. The 
briUiant tyro ■will find his meritorious poem con- 
signed to the editor’s waste-basket, while every line 
of a Tennyson in his dotage is eagerly printed and 
read. This is certainly a lamentable state of things. 
Progress has been hindered by it to an incalculable 
degree. Because of it, reforms have had to slumber 
for years and centuries ; and there can be no manner 
of doubt that the world has been immensely the 
loser by reason of the blighting, crushing power of 
estabiished personal authority upon that exuberance 
of mental vitality which makes youth the most active 
period of hfe. Not that crudity in political measures, 
in Hterature or the arts, should be encouraged ; but 
that Ts^at is produced should be judged upon its 
merits^ not by our ideas and feelings respecting* the 
producer. It is conceivable that a convict might 
write a good treatise on moral philosophy ; but who 
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would read it except from curiosity ? Nevertlieless 
the world ought to recognise truth, whoever brings 
it forward. We often hear it remarked that this one 
or that, by reason of youth, inexperience, bad cha- 
racter, low rank, is not entitled to bcoheard. What 
matters it who the messenger is? The message is 
what concerns us. The truth at the bottom of the 
well, the gem in the mire, the good that is in 
Nazareth, are things not to be neglected because of 
their circumstances. Tlie lesson of the life of Jesus 
ought to teach us this, if nothing else does. 

The overwhelming weight of personal authority 
in all the various fields of its operation is sustained 
largely by the prevalence of a sentiment, which is 
generally considered highly creditable to human 
nature. I refer to Loyalty. Poets, orators, teachers 
of every sort have extolled this trait of character in 
the most extravagant terms. Its opposite is esteemed 
base, contemptible, and worthy of all reprobation. 
But on analysing the sentiment in question we dis- 
cover that the essence of it is devotion to a person 
regarded as sovereign, who is the source and the 
judge of Ihw, whose commands are binding because 
they are the king’s word. The merit is in following 
the person, not in approving the command as Just. 
It is just because the lord decrees it. Thus the king 
can do no wrong, and the highest proof of loyalty is 
a continuance of adoration and service under conduct 
which would naturally arouse disapproval or M-ebel- 
lion:* Under the control of such a feeling brave and 
noble men have gone unflinchingly to ''their death, 
happy in their agony, if only they have had an 
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approving glance from their master. And, sadder to 
relate, inspired by like enthusiasm, fanatical hero- 
worshippers have led their luckless fellow-men to tor- 
ture, to the stake, the block, the gallows, persuaded 
that they were but- doing justice and punishing for 
heinous crime. 

In precisely the same way sentiments are organ- 
ised in favour of associations, which are then per- 
sonified. The political or religious party, the 
fraternity, the guild,- are made objects of fetichistic 
worship. The defects of the organisation, its errors, 
its wrong-doings are blinked, while its excellences 
are magnified, and all glory and honour are ascribed 
to it. He who brings as an offering the blindest zeal, 
who is loudest in praise without stint or discrimina- 
tion, is the most worthy ; while the man who doubts, 
who is lukewarm, or who ventures to oppose within 
the society, is viewed with suspicion or branded as a 
traitor. 

The same thing is often seen in national affairs. 
‘ Our country right or wrong,’ is still the motto 
which receives most favour. It matters not if acts 
of aggression are to be committed, if international 
law is to be violated, or the commands of the higher 
law erf universal charity are to be set aside. Patriot- 
ism laughs at such things. Multitudes rally, the 
pulpit, the press, the rostrum shout the battle-cry ; 
the best blood of the nation goes forth ; homes con- 
tribute their choicest manhood ; acclamations sound 
and rewound. Over what? Perhaps that ruin and* de- 
vastation, death and destruction fall upon other homes, 
another people, whose cause is after all the just one. 
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To Mm for whom the world is his country these 
things are inexpressibly sad. They bring bitterness 
to the soul. Must it always be thus ? Will not the 
broader vision ever come ? Will not the miragb fade 
and the real city of perfect humanity* ever appear ? 
It will not, so long as such delusions as I have been 
commenting upon are allowed to infect men’s minds. 
So long as false theories of morality, disguised forint 
of absolutism, fetiches in politics, religion, philosophy, 
literature, art, are permitted to form sentiments and 
dominate conduct, so long must we anticipate a re- 
petition of such deplorable events. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that a vast improvement has been already 
effected since history began, and that all the signs 
point to a more rapid, and still more wonderful, march 
of progress. The main tMng for us is not to mistake 
the significance of the conditions and the various 
movements of our own day and generation, lest we 
unwittingly hinder where we would help and obstruct 
where we would advance the beneficial course of 
social evolution. 

In view of the " foregoing considerations, no one 
need lament the decadence of the sacredness of 
authority, of loyalty as- a primary virtue, or even of 
unrestrained and intemperate patriotism. That *here 
is a very marked diminution of the force of such 
sentiments in many directions, no one can doubt. 
Eeverence for institutions and for persons in some 
quarters seems to be extinct. This, to be sure, has 
its disadvantages, but on the whole the effpot is 
highly salul^ary. So long as rights of* person and 
property are not held in light esteem, a refusal to 
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erect any one man on a pedestal above Ms fellows, . 
and a disposition to bring Mm down if he puts him- 
self there, are in furtherance of the common freedom 
and the general wejfare. 

One of the most striking evidences of the change 
that is going on in the direction of the equalisation of 
power, is the decline of oratory, which the superficial 
observer an*d critic so often laments, but which in 
reahty is a matter for congratulation. The strength 
of oratory lies in the appeal to the feelings. It may 
or may not be necessary to convince by argument ; 
if it is, making the worse appear the better reason is 
no mean part of the art. But the real power of the 
orator lies in his ability to move the wills of men 
through their emotions, thereby dispensing with 
reasomng. Now it is only the less highly developed 
mind which can thus be played upon. In the Indian 
war-dance we have the primitive type of the ora- 
torical art. The mind is swayed this way or that by 
touching this or that spring of feehng. An ecstasy, 
a fervour, a fine phrensy is aroused which issues in 
action in the desired direction. To be sure, the 
Greeks, attaining an eminent degree of cultivation, 
were susceptible to oratory, and carried it to its 
highest perfection. But with them the aesthetic was 
developed at the expense of the moral. They 
admired the beautiful for itself without regard to 
utilities. They enjoyed the titiHation of the sensi- 
bilities j which beautiful phrases, fine figures, and 
eleganj; address produced. Moreover, they were *not 
scientific, and cared little for facts. If. they were 
not, as was charged upon the Cretans, all ‘ slow- 
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, bellies ’ ; they were most of them liars. The truth 
was not in them, and they hated it. A true propo- 
sition stood no chance in their minds beside a lie 
contained in a well-turned period^. They were* not a 
well-balanced people. They were sesihetic savages, 
who mobbed their best men and glorified their bullies 
and rascals. 

The growing indifference to public affairs dis- 
played by many of the most intelligent and prosperous 
people, in the United States at least, though certainly 
an evil, may justifiably give rise to some optimistic 
reflections. For the chief cause of this neglect is the 
influence of the notion that governing has ceased to 
be a good business. Instead of furnishing an oppor- 
tunity for a glorious career of personal aggrandise- 
ment, governmental administration has become con- 
stabulary work. It is much better to hire men to 
manage public affairs than to take the time and 
undergo the trouble oneself For me, the man of 
wealth and culture reasons, there is neither pleasure 
nor profit in it. If there be an emergency, I can go 
to the front ; but in all likelihood I shall not need to 
disturb myself What if affairs are sometimes mis- 
managed ? The damage is less than if I were to give 
up my business or my pleasure to take active part in 
public affairs. 

Now, that such an attitude is very reprehensible 
and dangerous to the public safety, we do not need 
to argue. But it never would be adopted, save-under 
contlitions which are themselves healthful. " ][t indi- 
cates the ppssession of a true theory bf statecraft, 
namely, that the government is an agency and not 
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t]a,e expression of a sovereignty ; that the public . 
officer is an employe with no vested rights in his 
office that he is, if you please, a hired servant ; and 
that the private station is, selfishly considered, the 
better. Then,*if maladministration occurs and things 
go wrong, let us not commit the error of wishing 
for a return^ of the old notions of sovereignty and 
fSalty, of the inherent sacredness of authority and 
office, of reverence and worship as oblations to supe- 
riors. Let us work rather in the direction of arousing 
an interest to require that our public servants do 
their work well, that the rules of private business 
govern their selection and the performance of their 
duty. Let us strive to make it appear that every 
one is injuriously afiected by inefficiency and mal- 
feasance, and endeavour to impress upon those who 
do enter the public service the truest idea and re- 
sponsibility, which belongs to the highest and most 
important agencies. 

To sum up the lesson which it is the object of 
this chapter to convey — self-knowledge and self-con- 
trol in individuals are prime necessities for the creation 
and sustenance of such opinions as will furnish reliable 
guides to that conduct which the social ideal re- 
quirei^! The habit of being suspicious of the correct- 
aess of one’s positions and of the justice of one’s sym- 
pathies and antipathies ought to be systematically cul- 
fivated. To this end there ought to be effected an 
ibatenlsnt of the power of emotions over conduct and 
jharacter. If the time ever comes when everybody’s 
jpinions are perfectly right and just, we need not 
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r trouble ourselves much, about their feelings : but until 
that happy day arrives we should not forget that 
powerful sentiments of sympathy and antipathy are 
very often serious obstacles in the way of making 
human beings see and do the truth. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 


, THB EXPEESSION OF OPINIONS. 

In order to find out wliether one’s opinions are cor- 
rect or not, it is well to express them. Other people’s 
estimates can then be obtained, comparisons instituted, 
errors detected, deficiencies supplied. But w it h t he I 
most of mankind the purpose of such expression is | 
not so , much to get more light, to revise and correct, I 
as it, is. to. enforce their vmwg. They like to lay down ; 
the law and have their auditors accept it. The result of 
letting others know what we think hence results in dis- 
cussion essentially polemical, with anxiety on both sides 
to maintain one’s own thesis and to put to rout the an- 
tagonist. This is not always profitable, but it induces 
mutual respect, makes persons aware of their limita- 
tions, and develops very frequently some disposition to 
reconsider, if only to discover more potent and deadly 
arguments for the next encounter. At any rat^intel- 
leetttal activity is stim ulated ; and th at isa^reat gain, 
^he effect on aH concerned would seem to be salutary. 

Nevertheless, it has always been^ h to 

secure hberty of expression, or even toleration. It is 
easy Ip see why tyrants and absolutists should not 
want .opinions adverse to them to be expressed, . 
because, of* course, such expression more or less 
endangers their domination. It is perfectly logical 
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for the Czar of All the Eussias to establish a censor- 
ship over the press and over oral utterances. On his 
theory of government, he would be very foolish not 
to exercise it. But there are some people who do 
•not pretend to be supporters of autocracy, who, 
j nevertheless, believe in some such censorship on 
[grounds of general utility. To such, a word is to be 
said. I do not propose, however, to waste time oc* 
space in arguing that liberty of speech would be 
desirable for the Czar’s government. It would be 
just as reasonable to claim that the burglar should 
allow the awakened sleeper to shout and arouse the 
neighbourhood. The burglar’s only course is to 
knock the man on the head, or smother him. So of 
the autoppat, who occupies to society the position of 

an armed robber. He maintains himself only by 

force, and it would be exceedingly silly for him to let 
the hue-and-cry be raised against him. Fo doubt 
there are reasons of pohcy which will at times com- 
mend themselves to a despot, for allowing expressions 
of opinion on a pohtical matter, especially when he is 
pretty weU assured what the opinion will be. But 
that is not' liberty ; and nothing fit to be characterised 
■ as such has ever been recognised or permitted to exist 
,* :■ institutionally by any absolute monarch, or by*' any 
ruler of absolutist tendencies^' if he could help it. 

' =•■ ' In the United States and in Great Britain freedom 
of expression is, with some few exceptions, guaranteed 
b^l^lay, and public sentiment it on the_whole, 

though by no means uniformly and consistently. ,Yet it 
is often perrgitted eyentodhe extent ofpersqnal_abuse 
of an outrageous character. For this, indeed, there is 
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9, remedy in a suit for damages or even in a ciiminal 
proceeding, though comparatively speaking these are 
not availed of with frequency. The writer once 
heard the Prince of Wales reviled in the streets of 
London by anr elderly man who yeUed forth the most 
obnoxious epithets almost beside the carriage convey- 
ing the Prince to the Guildhall. Police were near by 
and heard *the utterances, but the person was not 
molested. I think if the same thing had occurred 
in New York, and the object of spleen had been the 
Pi’esident, the Governor, or the Mayor, the offender 
would surely have gone to prison. Still it is better to'^ 
OTr, on the side of free speech thj|,]x.ag9in,gt it. Every-/ 
thing considered, itlie law in the United States on this* 
subject is in the main satisfactory. A prominent ex- 
ception is the b lasph e my statute s remaining in some 
states ; but these are substantially obsolete-^relics of 
ignorance whose vitality is gone. Another exception 
is what are termed the Comst ock l a ws, against obscen e 
literature. While no objection can be offered to 
reasonable preventive measures against the exhibition 
and sale of indecent publications, the provisions of 
these laws are so stringent and fanatical as to be in 
derogation of social and individual liberty. Again, 
there has been a disposition recently manifested to 
restrain the utterartee of la nguage incitin g to ri ot by 
decreeing criminal penalties. "The jpjoyqcationJbr 
such legislation has been sometimes yerj great, to 
it may; well be doubted if it be wise. It, is dangerous 
business to attempt~~tb~^ m uzzle peo ple- lu Great 
Britain similar measures haye gone beyond all the 
bounds of propriety, save on the robber-baron theory. 
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. The student of the course of social progress au(J 
the seeker for the best methods of promoting it must 
consider the subject of the expression of opinions in 
its broadest aspect and its widest relations. ' Such 
a consideration cannot fail (so far as I am able 
to judge) to disclose the paramount importance to 
the state of both permitting and sanctifying the ,ut- 
. most freedom of expression. It is not enough tha*t 
I 'such liberty be legalised ; it must be approved by 
the general sentiment of the community to the 
extent that he who makes unpopular utterances 
may do so without fear of any untoward conse- 
quences to himself by reason of unjust prejudices 
and antipathies. 

Of the many defences of liberty of expression two 
. stand forth conspicuously for their excellence. One 
Jis Samuel Bailey’s _ essay j On the Publication of 
I Opinions ’ ; the other, Mill’s ‘ Liberty.’ For an ad- 
mirably clear presentation of the advantages to the 
state of free speech and the disadvantages of any 
interference by law with its expression, both of these 
treatises are worthy of high commendation. Mill’s 
work is generally read ; but the other, I fear, is not, 
though it ought to be by every one who needs to be 
educated on this subject. It will be a great pity if 
either is suffered to fall into neglect. In consequence 
of the existence of these essays I shall make this 
chapter considerably shorter than I should otherwise, 
hoping that the reader who is not familiar witlj^-them 
will have the interest to study the treatises mentioned. 
But there are some observations which I sliall venture 
to make as especially pertinent to the present times 
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9,110! to circumstances where liberty of expression is 
supposably secured by law.' 

It cannot too often be brought to our attention 
that faws to be efficacious paust have a spyiporting 
sentiment in the mmds of the people, and that it is a 
part of the business of good citizens to look out for the 
cultivation of such a sentiment. There is a special’ 
application *of this truth to the topic now before us.' 
It often occurs that a man may express unpopular^ 
opinions and be quite safe from the jail, while he is 
so thoroughly condemned by public or private feeling ( 
as to be avoided like a leper. He is supposed to bel 
morally guilty and is deemed unfit for good society.’ 
This does not fulfil the ideal of social liberty as 
related to the expression of opinion. 

Such a thing usually happens with respect to 
opinions which are reprobated by some established 
authority, or when excitement runs high at some 
political crisis. An attack upon orthodox religious 
beliefs illustrates the first, while the second is exem- 
plified in the case of the man who attempts to stem 
the tide sweeping a nation on to a war which 
patriotic feeling favours. In either case "sentiment, 
not calm reason, rules. There is no thought of the 
propriety of balancing arguments. There is no moral 
condition of mind. The spirit of the tiger, or of the 
human murderer, prevails; and there is no place for 
either truth or justice. 

The ca*se in favour of liberty of expression is 
briefly tliis. By shutting people’s mouths we capnot 
prevent their thoughts. Kestric^ion will generally 
make them more obstinate in their opinions and more 
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^ actiye in covertly promulgating them. If it does not 
have this effect, it will quench their mental enthu- 
siasm and make them of less value to the community. 
If the opinion which is r epro bated is erroneous, there 
is no more sure way of preyenting its injurious effects 
than to give it a thorough ventilation. The more 
publicity the better. Declared in secret it will in- 
fect other men’s minds and work harm proclaimed 
openly, its proper counteractions will be discovered 
and brought to bear. If, on the other hand, Ihe 
opinioB. is true, it ought to be expressed ; and oppo- 
sition to it, if its truth be known, can only come from 
knavishness. If its truth is uncertain, the way to 
resolve the uncertainty is to have it communicated 
•and discussed. On all accounts, public policy demands 
; thay the expression of opinions be free. 

Is there to be, then, no restrain t wh atever i mposed 
on wha t people shall say ? Must there be ncT social 
inhibitions ? Must we tolerate the ‘ crank ’ and accord 
him honouf^'.Must we listen to ideas which outrage 
all our best feelings? Are indecency, treason, and 
irreligion to be allowed full freedom for their blatant 
utterances*? , 

T hes e questions cannot be answered categorically. 
In the first place, the iaw.of,iibel and slander is''])er- 
fectly reasonable and proper. No man shall use his 
liberty of expression to injure another in reputation 
or in property. The common freedom requires this, 
as much as it demands that one person shall not beat 
another, or steal his purse, whether thereby he«steals 
trash or valuables. Again, dpcency is ‘'a matter of 
common liberty ; and the prqtfcllqirof the young is 
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{ilways a subject for state solicitude. Public in-^ 
decency of speech, then, furnishes a legitimate cause 
of regulation ; though, as before remarked, there is 
great'" danger of u:^due fanaticism upon this point. 
But here are classes of cases in which A 

. . -that g overnmen tal restraint is 

Pishfiahle. 

• Those who believe in equal rights and who re- 
cognise in the government, not a sovereignty but an 
agency of the community, will find no warrant for 
pioMb iting a.ny criticism of political measures or 
admini stration. In this lies the security of free 
states. Eemedies for personal libels ought still to ■ 
exist, but suggestions of all sorts, wise or foolish, 
sane or rabid, should be allowed full vent. Better 
let the mob orator alone, till he has committed some I 
overt act, oFuntil the danger is very imminent ; then | 
let him talk on with an abundance of police standing j 
by to keep the peace. The chances are greatly that j 
the pent-up wrath will be dissipated in the expendi- 
ture of breath. But the moment that order is broken | 
or immediately threatened, it is time for interference ;, ) 
and that interference should be prompt ani decisive. 

John Morley’s warning in his work on ‘ Compro- 
mise,'^ that we ought to preserve always the right of 
expressing disapprobation as well as approbation, 
comes to mind very pertinently in connection with 
the question how much force should be allowed to 
social'^entiments respecting opinions and their hold- 
ers. Jf a person expresses ideas which are Hdi- 
culous, it is human nature to laugh at. them. No 
one likes to see an ass mounted on a platform. 
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^ crowned with laurel and receiving the adulation oi" 
the multitude. hTor does the principle of freedom of 
expression require this. But even the idiot has tlie 

^ is not necessaiy to 
trample on him nor to ignore his lucid intervals. - .He 
may be able to work ; he ought not to be denied a 
living. He may be useful to his family, and they 
should not be made to suffer for his sfiortcomiiiffr. 
It takes all sorts of people to make a world, and 
^ i^^'VQrsal charity is the law_of inoral condn ct. 

The trouble is not so much, inlhec^s of intel- 
lectual imbeciles, on account of their imbecility as 
because of an i ncorr igible self-assertion which often 
accompanies it. The more dense their ignorance, the 
more intolerant they are themselves apt to be. They 
insist upon being heard in season and out of season, 
and upon obtruding their own personality everywhere. 

People must be snubbed. Everyone has a right 
to his own companions for speaking and hearing. He 
is not obliged to submit to having his intelligence 
insulted, nor to undergo the physical pain of inane 
speech roared about his ears. Social ethics do not 
impose such a hard rule ; it is quite enough if he 
refrain from assaulting the offender. 

does not princi|)ally 
spring from contempt of crude notions put forward 
by the obviously feeble-minded, or from impatience 
at that class of individuals known as ‘ cranks.’ It 
arises from too uncompromising antagonism against 
tho^ of opposite views who are able enough ^to be 
feared. John Stuart- Mill remarks very justly that 
offence to those whose opinion is attacked is usually 
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V given wlieneyer the attack is telling and powerful, , 
and that every opponent who pushes them hard, and 
whom they find it difficult to answer, appears to 
them, if he shows any strong feeling on the subject, 
an intemperate opponent.’ ^ Such a state of mind is 
frequently exhibited by clergymen, when either their 
doctrines or their methods are criticised. Like a 
great man’s lackey, though their master be humble 
and candid, they appear to think it necessary to be 
themselves arrogant and censorious. Still more pro- ' 
nounced is this same spirit in political life. It is 
shameful beyond expression that men, in other things 
sensible, display such utter absence of candour, such 
absolute disregard of truth, such bitter animosities, 
such a narrow view of conditions, such a callous • 
insensibility to the interests of the country they 
profess to serve, as appears every day in the words 
and actions of ‘ states men, ’ in more than one country 
of the civilised world. Their business is to weigh | 
matters ; in fact, they simply follow their party, j 
They take an oath to serve their country ; they | 
sacrifice the latter to defeat their opponents and to 
secure the triumph of their own organisation. More 
than this, they abuse and vilify their adversaries 
uns;^aringly. What those in high places do, their 
adherents in humbler station revel in licentiously. 
Were it not that their extreme course defeated their 
own ends and destroyed the force of their utterances, 
the ctjp-sequences might be very disastrous. As it is, 
they ^re damaging enough. The average political 
campa^n is a serie_s oLd-isgraCies to the communitj 
^ On Liheriijt oh, n* 
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^.'wL.icli lias to go through, with its exhibitions of sordid- 
uiitruthful, and malevolent human nature. It makes 
one ashamed of his kind, and causes him to wonder 
if there are ten just men in Sodom. 

The true way to promote that charity whicli issues 
in just deference to those who differ from us is to 
multiply the occasions of social corarnunication. 
Prom one course and another personal contact tendc 
to devej.op,|;espect. The presence of another person- 
ality softens the asperities of our thought and tempers 
our expression — from fear, if from no better motive. 
We find the other man not so bad as we had imag-ined, 
and if he is conciliatory or not aggressive, we are 
inclined to be magnanimous. Eesistance even in- 
spires respect, and while we are of our own opinion 
still, as regards the matter at issue, we seek for points 
of common sympathy and agreement. The increas- 
ing complexity of human life in society helps this. 
Our political opponent is very likely our friend, in 
business. We may need his help any day in trade or 
commercial enterprise. We must be cautious laow 
we vilify him. Our religious outlaw may be a Ohiry- 
sostom, and we may desire his eloquence upon the 
rostrum to aid our party’s cause in the coming can- 
vass; or in the court room before the jury upon 
whose decision depend our greatest interests. The 
clergyman who in the pulpit is to us the cannibal 
savage in all but costume, may yet in social life Have 
relations which are of benefit to ourselves cgT" our 
families. B usin ess, politics, social fraternisat ion — 
te nd to an increase of mutual toleration, cb^ijy, 
respect. This is the ex2)lanation of that famous 
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^ouplet of Pope about the effect of familiarity with . 
vice; it might be applied with equal truth to any 
dislike or prejudice, though qualified by the con- 
tempf-producing effects of too close and too constant 
intimacy. 

These natural bonds should be increased in 
number and in strength in every possible way. 
Hence, everj'thing which is likely to set up impass- 
able barriers between people should be discouraged. 
Here occurs one of t!^ gr^a,t evils of oa,ste an d ra.uk 
Hiey cut qff.intcxcQipse. The prohibition of social 
hospitality operates strongly against what Eobert G. 
Ingersoll so aptly styles ‘ intellectual hospitahty.’ It 
shuts the door abruptly and keeps it closed. It will 
11 ^ allckw the stranger any opportunity to show that_ 
h e is wor &y to becqm£ a 'guest. It judges him un- 
heard and unseen. It refuses to recognise him as a 
human being. He is placed in the same category 
with the wild beast ; the domestic animal being 
treated far better. With this state of feeling denial 
of rights is inevitable and persecution is easy. 

The extreme effects of this caste sentimeat.„Sg. il-j 
l ustrated m th e East ; but t hey are apparent enoughy 
i n Wes tern civj jlsation s. It is exemplified iiTthat] 
singiiar~ca33.ishness which runs ah through British 
society, pervading even the world of letters. What a 
lamentable state of morals and manners is witnessed 
when Mr. Gladstone becomes ostracised from Tory 
households,* to which he was formerly a welcome 
guest, nifd when party lines determine generally sdcial 
hospitalities f How petty seems the whole system 
of precedence regulating social intercourse! How 
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^ contemptible th e distm ctions between ‘geutlenieii ’ and 
‘ tradespeople,’ between tlie titled and the untitled, be- 
tween the established church and dissenting churches ! 
The harm of these things is somewhat nullified in Eng- 
land by the interfusion of commercial interests and 
the complex character of her industrial civilisation, 
increasing the dependence of those in higher stations 
upon those in lower, and also by the degree or freo- 
dom of expression which prevails there ; but harm, is 
done, and in the directions I have indicated. 

The habit of building walls and making enclosures 
to which the British mind is so incorrigibly addicted 
is quite conspicuous in literature. The old sneer 
about Amer^ a nJ^ qks expressed a fact. Nobody did 
read an American book. Times have changed, indeed, 
but when a prominent critic, who made it his business 
to observe and instruct, commented upon the taste of 
Americans in reading ‘ a native author called Eoe,’ in 
the same style that he would have commented on the 
habits of the Fijians and with like implications, one 
j cannot help feeling a grave solicitude about the mental 
, condition of the educated classes in Great Britain. 
When ‘ a native author ’ succeeds so far as to sell eight 
hundred thousand copies of his works in a country 
filled with the best of antecedent English litei^ture 
very generally read, even the child-brain would be 
pable to comprehend that there must be a high degi-ee 
of comparative excellence in that author. The whole 
' criticism of wliich the above comment is "a sample is 
a very good illustration of the conditions to wluc;h an 
educated mind may be reduced by the (a£t e prejiid ice. 
It fosters the most hopeless kind of ignorance — the self- 
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satisfied and the arrogant. It makes people ■whose, 
powers of observation are atrophied beheve that they 
are keen-sighted ; whose judgment is superficial, feli- 
citate themselves upon their profundity; who are 
wholly unable to investigate comprehensively and 
compare accurately, feel assured of their infallibility. 

Of course we must jDity such persons ; we will allow, 
liewever, that they, if not those whom they criticise, 
are highly ‘ interesting ’ ; but rather to the patholo- 
gist, the psychologist and the social philosopher ; for 
from their cases more valuable lessons can perhaps be 
drawn than from the study of the normal, healthy 
mind. 

The u tility of comparisons of opposed views before 
social audiences cannot be doubted. Gatherings for / 
this purpose have met with much favour i n Americ a,/ 
and the plan of publishing together difierent opinions 
on various topics of interest has been adopted by 
some of the reviews, with very noticeable success. The 
Commonwealth Clu b of New York City consists of men ‘ ' 




of dine once a month 

and then discuss political conditions as well as mea- ^ 






sures needed for the welfare of the state ; a definite 
topic being fixed by the Executive Committee, and ‘ 
speakers assigned with a view to the presentation o{jU(f 
conflicting opinions. These discussions have not only^'^r 
elicited a great deal of valuable information respect- 
ing the existing methods of conducting pubhc afiairs,!; 
but 


also have resulted in the formulation of planslj 


for improving the machinery of government wlich 
have been sifbstantially adopted by the. legislature, 
the governor’s veto alone preventing final success. 
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,Tlie Club bas made its influence felt very decidedly 
in the community. 

In similar manner, but with a wider range of 
activity, the jTi netee nth Centimy ^ChA Ne^___Ybrk 

City, founded in 1883 by the late Courtlandt Palmer, 
has achieved a national, if not international reputation. 
In this organisation the tjrp^^s^ about ecpially 

represented, and by hberty of expression has beeti 
made fashionable. It is worth while to quote the 
‘ Objects and Aims ’ of this association. ‘ The motto 
of the Nineteenth Century Club is “ Prove all tHn^ ; 
hold fast that which is good.” It wilTnot commit its 
inSividuar members, nor as a society will it stand 
committed to any special theories or measures in poli- 
ties, industry, science, art, philosophy or religion ; but 
on its own platform of universal liberty of expression 
it win, in the discretion of its management, invite pro- 
minent thinkers and workers in all the fields of human 
research and activity generally to present their views 
to its audiences. On this platform of mental liberty 
any person of either sex, radical or conservative, or- 
thodox or heterodox, whose ability and character will 
warrant, may be invited to speak before this Club, in 
the hope and belief that by interchange and compari- 
son of conflicting opinions a basis of agreement on 
important questions may sometime be evolved.’ 

This constitutional declaration has been observed 
! with entire faithfulness, and byilliant. audieiiees - h^ 

I gathered_to listen to some of the most prqpninent 
■; thiirkers and workers of the country, witli a i;umber 
of representatives of English thought also. The dis- 
cussions have been reported and widely published, 
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dften calling forth a great deal of journalistic com- . 
ment. 

With a platform of this description prefaced by a 
motto from the Ne'w Testament Scriptures, one would 
think that such a society would receive universal 
approbation. Least of all ought the clergy to object 
to it. But, singularly enough, some oHhe latter have 
iHiiformly condemned it apparently for living , up to 
its principles. A minister of one of the prominent 
metropolitan churches expressed from his pulpit the 
I’egret that there existed in the city ‘ an intellectual ^ 
cock-pit ’ where Christians, Jews and Infidels meet on 4 
the same sand to peck each other’s eyes out. He j 
thought Christians did not exhibit much shrewdness j 
in patronising the pit. The wonder is, why not ? If 
what they believe is true, how can it sufier by com- 
parison with untruth ? Why should any opportun i- 
ties for enlightening the world be lost ? And if all 
truth hasliot been discovered, why not seek for more ? 
Besides, such a meeting is not at all for the purpose 
of scratching people’s eyes out. It is rather for 
scratching them in again, when already out, as the 
wondrous wise man of our town did by jumping into 
the second bramble bush. It was intimated in a 
formfflr paragraph that opposition to free expression 
of opinion in a public way must proceed either from 
knavishness or foolishness. As regards the doctor of 
divinity in question, no doubt he is well-meaning, nor 
would 'any one be prepared to say that he is under- 
witted., feut when a man opposes free and fair dis- 
cussion, we must account for his conduct somehow. 
The most charitable supposition is that he is ignorant. 
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^ Even if he be an educated clergyman claiixnng to be 
a public teacher, this may be forgiven him. But his 
salary ought to be reduced, if it be certain that he 
does not repent for making remarks exhibiting such 
a gross deficiency of ‘ lucidity.’ 

After all said, there is nothing to be compared 
with the press as a civilising agent. T he la te 
Matthew Arnold ]mnifesta-,CQiisidfii ab1[e superfid - 
ality of obser vation with respect to Ame rican lif e in 
his critici^ of newspape rs. A merican jouxin il- 
ism needs improvement, no doubt, anAsome^T^his 
suggestions were good as far as they went, but the 
critic failed to see that minute details in regaxxl to 
persons and things, reported and published, have a 

far greater ixifluence upon coiiduct tha^ statutes can 

• have., Tlie transgressor against the social law hates 
I publicity ; and the knowledge that his deeds and his 
1 character will be exposed to all the community exer- 
■j cises a powerfully restraining effect. Even if much 
of the news published is only fit for the ‘ servants’ 
hall,’ it is well that it should be read there. The 
newspaper is not for any one class or condition. Its 
ofiice is to present a record of current life. In so 
doing it becomes also a censor of morals and manners. 
Oftentimes it invades the region of purely personal 
matters too inconsiderately, but the evils thenc.c', a.ris ■ 
ixig are not worthy of mention beside of tlie good 
[which is done by the eager investigation for news 
Which is pursued so fearlessly and so thorouglily by 
^the American journalist. Under such a supervision 
hraud and'corrixptioxi cannot loixg siilxsLst, meatiness 
' caxxnot thrive, erroneous theories lose their infiuence, 
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fnistakes of fact are corrected, estimates of character . 
lose their extravagance, and the public forms a much 
more just idea of the world they hve in and of the ^ 
people who inhabit it. The press j s a great levelln r |; 
and equaliser , preventing on the one hand undue ^ 
exaltation and on the other undue disparagement. 

Wliile this is true of journalism as a whole, to so 
fall an extent as to justify us in regarding the 
American variety as one of our most valuable institu- 
tions and greatly superior to anything of the sort to 
be found in other countries, those superficial defects 
of which Mr. Arnold complained ought to be cor- 
rected. The sensational manner of expression, the 
triviality of facts mentioned, the indecency, the dis- 
proportionate attention given to vice and crime 
which are observable in many of our newspapers 
deserve condemnation, and can very readily be modi- 
Red without destroying the essential usefulness of the 
journal as a purveyor of information and as a guar- 
dian of the interests of society. But the great difSeulty 
with American newspapers, as at present conducted, 
is, I apprehend, their carelessness of t ruth and acc:a- 
racy, Their airxiety is not to get at all the* facts and 
exhibit them in their true light, but rather to seek 
thosd* items which are of a startling or sensational 
character and to present only sensational phases of 
the matter in question. Accuracy is a secondary 
consideration. Mistak^ are rarely corrected , or even 
adiiiitted. The newspaper office is not by any means 
a ‘ tiiith-shoj),’ as Mr. Branklin Ford (an American 
editor) declares it always ought to be. The only way 
for the general reader to satisfy himself as to the 
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^ correctness of statements is to read several papers 
and then he is by no means assured. Of course, too, 
outrageous injustice is often done by indifference to 
accuracy; and this of itself is ^reason enough for 
greater care and a more sensitive conscience. A 
Ijournalistic friend of the writer once told him that 
^ ‘the public did not want the Hruth-shop,’ and that it 
/ ’ would not pay. I believe him to be mistaken. Trurti 
does pay, and is a necessity in trades journals, of 
which there are multitudes ; and if the same ideas 
were carried into all classes of news matter, I feel sure 
the public would appreciate the change from present 
methods . Competitimi between j ournals will probably 
b^ga^ut the desired reforms. Each will l»e seek- 
ing to imjmove upon the others, piiblic taste will be 
educated, and prospective loss of circulation and in- 
fluence wiU stimulate editors and publishers to realise 
a higher journalistic ideal. 

The great abundance and cheapness of books, 
newspapers, periodical literature of aU sorts, naturally 
diminish greatly the importance of the pulpit, the 
rostrum, the platform, as educational agentsi*^ People 
go to hear a speaker fully as much to see the man as 
to listen to the words which they may read at their 
leisure in the morning paper. If he says anythfug of 
much value, they know it will be published. Hence, 
doo, the requirement comes that speakers shall amuse 
br entertain. If they can also instruct, all the 
better; but they must not be dull. The gerious, 
rea&)ned discourse of former times thus ceases to be 
popular. What is to be said must be bright and 
interesting. This is quite as true of educated. 
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Cultivated people as of tlie vulgus. The writer once, 
addressed by invitation an association of ministers 
upon the ‘ Social Problem.’ He thought it would be 
a poor complimeri.t to them if his address did not 
contain some reasoned thought ; and of this he made 
up the body of his discourse, prefaced, however, by 
something in lighter vein. Much to his surprise, he 
s«iw afterward in a report of the meeting made to 
a religious journal, that the first part of the paper 
was excellent, but that he soon grew very tiresome, 
and ought to have remembered that he was address- 
ing men in Monday morning mood, tired out with 
Sunday’s preaching ! The writer was reminded of 
the concert which the Zulu chiefs were given in 
London, at which, after the usual preliminary scraping 
of violins, good substantial music was rendered. At 
the close the Zulus were asked what piece they hked 
best, and with one accord they said that the fii’st 
music, meaning thereby the tuning of the instruments, 
was by aU odds the finest! He was glad to note, 
though, that the correspondent drew the lesson from 
his example that preachers should remember on 
Sunday that business men worn out by their week’s 
labour were in the pews before them, and they shoul(| 
end^ypur to enliw ffl as ^1 1 as inglaiijig t. 

Thus potent instrumentalities for t he 

expression of opinion have, become t he . :p'itten rather 
thant^e, spoken word. The former is and ought to be 
m^uhb.moff'^e^ as it certainly is more valuable. 
Socra^ic* methods of button-holing ought to go out of 
fashion. Opinions do not so often change by oral 
arguments. People read for themselves and think as 
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they read. Knowledge thus gained is worth vastly 
jimore than any which is enforced by the personal 
i presence of a public speaker. It is_, no . sign, of 
j deterioration, of intellect that . people demand, to be 
‘amused,, and wiU not. listen to the learned_ prig 
mgiinted on a pl atform . Bather it is evidence of a 
greater intelligence. Let the prig print his paper 
I but not inflict it on us, unless it is interesting. These 
1 remarks, however, should not lead to the belief that 
\ all oral address should be abolished. On the con- 
Hrary, discussion is of much importance, as we have 
previously urged. They should merely teach us how 
such discourse should be carried on. If the change 
wrought by journalism and literature generally is 
understood, he who addresses an audience may by 
skill and care so develop his subject and so phrase 
his thought as to really instruct and benefit as well 
as delight the men and women who are gathered to 
hear him. 

I will conclude this chapter with an a dmonition 
both to conservatives and rad icals. The former 
should understand that there can be no compromise 
as to the right to express opinions without penal con- 
sequences and without personal opprobrium seriously 
affecting the relations of him who utters them t© his. 
fellows in the community. The only limitations upon 
this right are those of libellous, slanderous and 
indecent matter. They should also remember that 
an opinion is not to be condemned for its novelty but 
judged upon its merits; that the way to figlj.t in- 
jurious opinions is to discuss and not suppress tluiin; 
that inquiry, doubt and proof are wholly legrtimate 
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'feven respecting long-establislied ideas ; for conditions 
are all the time changing and newer and better 
methods of discovering and testing truth are con- 
tinually appearing.. 

It behoves the ra dica l to be wary in his ex- 
pressions, for he has td^ontend with the established. 
The other party is in possession. The fact must be / 
»ecognised 'that sentiments once fixed are hard to ( 
change, and, unreasonable though it may be, amti- 1 
pathies of all sorts have jp be, encountered by him'; 
who wislms jQ jntroduce novelties. Hence opinions ! 
in favour of change ought to be carefully elaborated, 
fortified with abundance of facts and with strong 
reasons, objections anticipated and met, prejudices 
overcome by patience and good temper, and their pro- 
mulgation everywhere governed by considerations 
of prudence with regard to probable results. The 
feehngs of people have to be .taken _ acco unt of, and 
he shocks and horrifies, thereby closes the mind 
of the offended one against all persuasion. This is 
peculiarly true with regard to r eligiou s,, subj ects, 
which involve very strong feelings. It is also perti- 
nent to questions of the domestic relatiohs. There 
must be earnestness, seriousness, deference to the 
sentiments of others, or the only impression created 
is a hostile one. 

Sometj pi es. no doub t, ancient p rejudices are sok 
ob atinafei minds are so jcaCfcus, or arrogant self- 
asser tion is ^o overweening, that all, the weapons .of ^ 
wit, ridicule, sarcasm or d enu nciation may be necps- j 
sary to bre^c up the crust of cpnservatipi which has ' 
(fesbroyed intellectualr vitality. "The ground must bei. 
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^plouglied and fallowed before the seed can be sownf 
But such methods are dangerous and ought to be 
employed sparingly. He who jests often is seldom 
taken seriously. The man who ridicules is apt to be 
deemed venomous. He who denounces too vigorously 
is always regarded as intemperate, and little heed is 
paid to what he says beyond the moment of utterance. 
Apparent inconsiderateness argues want of thorougl^■ 
ness. The thought of the radical is esteemed to be 
anarchic, and the reaction against it is strong. People 
are afraid of being hurled into some abyss, if their 
leader seems inclined recklessly to leave the travelled 
I road. After all, the substantial, the permanent vic- 
I tory is achieved in the reahn of thought, not by th.e 
fierce attack and hand to hand combat, but by disin- 
1 tegrating the forces of the enemy through destroy ipg 
I jthei r c ombativeness, by th us opeimig their ranks not 
! by closing t he m. The effort, then, should be to dis- 
sipate resistance, not to excite it by the clangour of 
arms ; to reduce passion, not to arouse it by displaying 
our own; to show forth candour on our part and re- 
spect for those from whom we differ. The great task 
is to reduce the controlling power of emotions. In 
" the words of SarngtelHailey, Hhe-most favourable 
moral condition in w'hich the inquirer can be is? un- 
questionably, when he is possessed with a simple and 
fervent desire to arrive at the truth without any pre- 
dilection in behalf of any opinion whatever, and with- 
out any other disturbing emotion of hope or" fear, 
affection or dislike.’ There is also good comisel in 
what Loe^. says: ‘To be indifierent wiiich of twm 
opinion'SlsTrue is the riglit temper of mind that pre- 
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'serves it from being imposed upon, and disposes it^ ' 
to examine with that indifferency till it has done its ' 
best to find the truth, and this is the only direct and ^ 
safe way to it. Bijt to be indifferent whether we em- ' 
brace falsehood or truth is the great road to error.’ 

Eadical partisansM p is as bad as conservative in 
its essence, and is worse as a matte r of p olicy. Conflict 
«f ideas no "doubt there must be, but we must always 
aim to change the situation from one of attack to one 
of quiet comparison and suggestion. Then truth will 
do its own work as surely as the sun causes the in- 
hospitable snows to disappear and the barren waste to 
become clothed on with verdure and blossom with fair 
flowers. In these days of. intellectual achi eve ment 
and consequent pride, we need lo be again reminded 
that a fter all we have as ye t picked up only, a few 
pebbles on the shore of the ocean , of kno wledg e, and 
that the danser is still, not that wisdom will die 
witlquSj but that we shall ,di§.withput-it. But if we 
preserve that indifference to the result of our inquiries 
which Bailey thought to be ‘ the most favourable 
moral condition ’ for arriving at truth, we must be 
equally careful to keep alive that eager defermination 
to find the truth,- the real truth, and be satisfied with 
nothing less thaii the truth, which Locke held to be 
so essential to prevent one from pursuing the high- 
way to error. At such times as the present, when a 
pointed epigram is more persuasive than a carefully 
stated proposition, when ah the great problems of 
knowleS.ge are settled off-hand, in opposite ways, in 
single paragraphs of different journals^ a little less 
positimiess of statement, a little more respect for the 
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bnatured opinions of others differing frona us, will be' 
ivery advantageous — not, indeed, for the sake of pre- 
senting a frank and full expression of differences, but 
rather to create the dispositio n frequently t o doubt anxl 
^rev ise o ur own, co nclu si o ns. To this end, therefore, 

'w, It seems to me we have great need of insisting xipon 
p a more thorough study of questions of supreme human 
/interest. And if there be that sensitrvehess to lla? 
importance of embracing truth rather than falsehood, 
on which Locke laid such stress, I think there must 
follow a greater seriousness in the method of approach- 
1 ing such transcendent themes. No Berkeley in the 
\ realm of philosophical or religious thought was ever 
S vanquished ‘ with a grin.’ Man may or may not liave 
descended from the ape, but caricature of the theory 
will not help us to determine the fact. Jesus Christ 
may or may not have risen from the dead, but ridicule 
of the belief has no doubt often prevented an investi- 
gation of the evidences ; and this is of the first im- 
portance, whatever may be the conclusion to which 
we may ultimately be led. Ifj lie god s_be_ all d<^d, 
Ti me and Space and Cause are not dead . There is 
sti ll Imm ensity and th e solemn presen ce o f a lim itless 
S uper natural which conditions our natural lives aiid 
i without which thought itself is impossible. It fin-ces 
itself upon our intellect and subdues our feelings. 

It impresses itself upon us in the rolling of the sea, in 
the light of the myriad worlds which shine upon us 
nightly, in the birth of life, and in its myst^ious - 
cessiJtion. We never can escape its influence"' tlipxigh 
forms of expressing our beliefs and hopx'.s change. 
Unkno wn it may be ; in a sense unlqiqwablep but _it 
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Stimulates us uiifailinglj jn the guest o f knowledge.^ 
We are sure that there is more for the human mind 
to know, and ardour fills us to still seek for Happy Isles 
and achieve ‘ some, work of noble note,’ ‘ to strive, to 
seek, to find, and not to yield.’ 

In such a- pursuit of truth and the happiness it 
brings, th e methods of sc i ence mu st be adopted aM 
mnfl inchihgly purs ued. Those methods demand care- . 
ful observation of facts, faithful experiment, doubt, 
and verification. Above all things ‘ Let us be honest ’ ; 
bu t als o let us be cautious even if we^are obliged to 
make ha ste ..slowly. Wlxen we enter new territory, 
let us be prepared to retain and annex it. Let us 
see the end from the beginning, behold our destina- 
tion, discover the road which will reach it, control 
our steed and keep him within the path. Science no 
doubt has its hobbies, but in order to reach its goal 
it cannot afford, as Mr. Giladstone has well put it, ‘ to 
ride an unbroken horse and to throw the reins upon 
its neck.’ And, too, if possible, let our light shine 
forth to illuminate, not merely to make the darkness 
visible. The plodder in the fields of science knows well 
that however beautiful are the showers of Stars which 
fall from skyrockets and however useful they may be 
for •signals, they never can furnish him the quantity 
or quality of light necessary tp guide him on his 
perplexing way. Eather is it requisite to pursue thei 
method of that one w ho wrestled s o long and faith-/ 
fully with nature for her hidden truths respecting the 
origin df species and the descent of man, at evgry step 
doubting_Jiis own con clusions, with a mind neyers 
sw ayed by passion but always open for new evidence, ] 
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Inspired by tliat single love of truth wliicli extin- 
guishes intellectual pride and makes dogmatism 
impossible. In religion he was agnostic and did not 
accept the cardinal doctrines of piiristian theology. 
He was by many regarded as a dangerous enemy of 
Christianity ; but if so he conquered his foes and is 
stiU conquering them, not by slaying them, but by 
. converting them and taking away their hostility. In 
this example Ijcannot but think there is a sublime 
lesson for all seekers and preache rs of truth. For 
it was the recognition and appreciation of Charles 
Darwin’s serious mind, his careful progress in his 
work, for ever revising and verifying his results, 
oblivious of self and caring for naught save truth, 
that brought around his bier opponents and friends, 
clergymen and laymen, Christians and Agnostics 
alike, who, moved with one accord of homage, 
went beneath the vaulted arches of England’s great 
memorial Cathedral, ‘ to lay there his honoured and 
sacred head,’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RADICALISM AND CONSERVATISM IN ACTION. 

# 

Expression of opinion is certainly action and has pro- 
nounced effects upon human society. But action as 
contrasted with opinion means effort put forth for 
some specific end, to accomplish some definite prac- 
tical result in the way of changing existing relations 
of people to each other or in resisting such change. 
Thus a distinction is drawn between words and deeds, 
the latter being considered of greater consequence, 
as the ultimate expression of thought. 

The main difference between the rules which 
ought to govern expression and those which should 
control action arises from the fact of the more serious 
effects of the latter. More properly, however, the 
differences lie in the application of the same rules. 
We have to consider more carefully the reSults upon 
the happiness of individuals which wiU follow a 
projRised course. All the precepts given at the con- 
clusion of Chapter XI. must be observed and prac- 
tically applied. Because of the interests involved 
and in proportion to the effect upon them, conser- 
vatism is much more necessary than where nothing 
more is to occur than the utterance of words. • 

The general principles of. this whole §ubject were 
given in the former chapter. Besides, in the two chap- 
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rterslast preceding it was unavoidable that much should 
be said pertinent to the special topic of this head. 
The main questions left for us to consider seem t'o be 
the mutual relations and limitations of Principle and 
Practice, involving the utility and propriety of com- 
promise, the dependence to be placed upon counsels 
of expediency, and the bearings of probabilities of 
success or failure. 

I , There are plenty of people to whom a single 

, ■ • course is always right and no other can be. To them 

I ■ ; . the slightest deviation is error ; the least concession, 

b a base surrender ; any thought of expediencies, high 

treason to principle. This uncompromising spirit 
sometimes places the supporters of principle in 
ludicrous situations, as when we see prohibitionists 
and the advocates of free rum united in opposing 
high license, or the American Board for Foreign 
Missions refusing to send out men for their service, 
who are filled with the missionary spirit, but think 
they can convert the heathen quicker if they are 
not too positive about the damnation of the latter’s 
ancestors. People live who prefer no bread unless 
they can have the whole loaf, who are perpebially 
for cutting off the nose to spite the face. About all 
that can be said is, as was remarked l)y camnscl to 
the jury in the nuisance case, when an old huly was 
brought forward by the other side to testily (hat, tlus 
smell of poudrette was delicious to her and Ixuu'.fic.ial 
to her health— -‘ There are such people.’ ' 

‘'Principle ’ is of no avail except wil li rc'lcrcnct' to 
conditions and circumstances. It is not usually con- 
tended that what is suitable for heaven is suitable for 
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£ell,but the argument from so-called principle would* 
justify such a contention. Adaptation of means to 
ends is the first dictum of reform. Means must take 
account of circumstences ; if not, they become useless, 
or worse. Fanaticism, untempered by prudence, never 
pays, and it is remarkable that it should ever seem 
admirable. One would, suppose that when men talk 
leudly about ‘ loyalty to principle,’ they should be 
loyal. Loyalty consists, it would seem, in promo t- 
iitg the success of the principle, getting people to 
recognise it, causing its adoption and realising it most 
completely in practice. How, then, can it evince any 
such loyalty to adopt a course certain to fail and to 
bring disrepute upon the movement, making it so 
much harder to inaugurate and carry out a subse- 
quent movement? People who act in this way need 
to be apologised for. The only possible excuse is that 
they know no better ; but it probably would be 
beneficial for the adherents of the cause unfortunate 
enough to have their support, to tie them together 
and send them over to the camp of the enemy. 

Nevertheless, there are cases where action may 
be justified, though likely to fail. Some of the 
world’s heroes have seen their opportunity to lie in 
this ■Rray. Not all martyrs have been fools, though 
it must be urged that a greater number of them 
were than is usually allowed. Now and then the 
very boldness of a hopeless attempt startles the 
■•commtputy, awakens admiration, arouses pity, sets 
peopl^to thinking, and puts in motion forces which 
iavoiir, <and perhaps finally work out the. triumph of 
the defeated cause. But the social value of such 
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-attempts depends very largely upon the conditions hi 
the state where they occui% with reference to the 
expression of opinions. If speech is free, agitation, 
through written and oral communication, will accom- 
plish more than any violent or revolutionary move- 
ment. Not much success can be attained until the 
times are ripe for it ; and it is far better to wait for 
the slow growth of public opinion than to hazard er 
sacrifice property and life, or disturb the peace of tlie 
commuiiity. " 

But in countries under military domination, where 
liberty of the press is unknown, and where it is a 
crime even to express desire for a change of govern- 
ment and to pass the slightest criticism upon the 
acts of the sovereign, what is to be done ? Nothing 
but war is of any avail, and to make war effective 
there must be combination, which is conspiracy. 
Hence follow destruction and death to some, at least. 
Under such circumstances, however, revolutionary 
movements which promise no success may sometimes 
be expedient for the reasons just given. They are 
certainly heroic, and if inspired by a moral purpose 
those who participate in them are surely worthy of 
great honour ; but even then in most cases a Ix'l ter 
result would be secured if men preached boldl}'" their 
doctrines and suffered for the preaching instea,d <)f 
proceeding to violence, which will perlmps involve 
many persons in ruin with little to c.ompensatc for 
the sacrifice. " - . 

Tf there be a fair chance for suc.ccss in a contem- 
plated revolution, another aspect is put. iipon the 
matter. But to justify the organisation and use. of 
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force, there ought to be not only a deprivation of. 
fundamental rights, but also an evident impossibility 
of effecting the needed changes by peaceful means. 
Considered abstractly there exists the moral right to 
a change of government when that social liberty 
which we have defined in Part I. does not exist ; 
when men are not secure in their hberty, and when 
equality is denied. The restriction upon radicahsm 
in that direction comes from practical considerations 
of expediency. The cost must be counted ; and if by 
delay, by the shapings of events, tendencies toward 
a better state of things can be created which will in 
time work out salutary results, it is far better to be a 
conservative. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a person 
claiming a sovereignty which allows him to act with- 
out law, to have the power of life and death over 
subjects, to enter into wars of his own will, to hold men 
and women in confinement indefinitely without a 
trial, against whose acts no word is to be uttered, is 
ethically liimself no longer entitled to the protection 
of law. He is a wild beast whom it is entirely legiti- 
mate to hunt and kill whenever there is opportunity. 
He is an enemy of society. If the hunter himself faU 
into the clutches of the beast and is destroyed it is a 
matter for great regret; but there is no ground for 
disapprobation of his personal conduct, except on the 
score of imprudence. There are, however, in the 
case the liuman tyrant, other consequences besides 
those .betalliug the man who goes forth to slay him. 
Shooting a Icing or two does not alter .the form of 
government. Though the particular tyrant be gone 
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'anotlier reigns in liis stead. If the hunter’s efforts 
are not crowned with success the despotism is made 
still more terrible, and the heavy hand of the autocrat 
is laid upon all wdio are suspected of revolutionary 
or even liberal ideas. 

These last two considerations seem decisive 
against the policy of assassination. The anonymous 
dynamiteur will never reform the society in which he 
operates, not because the Czar whom he attacks is not 
fuUy entitled to be blown up, but because his methdd 
is essentially valueless. His act and attempt is only 
a protest against the existing regime "which is empha- 
sised by the sacrifice of one or more human lives. It 
cannot be denied that such sacrifices do Ixave in- 
fluence, but an influence not worth the sacrifice and 
its reactive effects. 

Any one who has read the remarkalfle series of 
papers on Eussia, by George Kennan, pxiblished in tlie 
‘ Century Magazine,’ cannot fail to be appalled at the 
political and social conditions of that country. Ho 
wonder that the most desperate schemes are concocted 
against the government, because men are driven to 
such despair as to act like madmen. Hot only is 
equality scouted and liberty of political action closely 
limited, but numbers of people are held for yedrs in 
confinement, unable to get a trial, allowed no op- 
portunity to show’- their innocence, and often in .ignor- 
ance of the charges against them ! In view of such a 
situation we who live in England and An-ierica may" 
perhaps better appreciate the inestimable value, of the 
great wnit-of habeas corpus. The censorship of the. 
press is rigid and the importation of books is carefully 
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supervised, obnoxious portions of particular works be-, 
ing eutout by government agents; police espionnage is 
everywhere practised to an ahnost intolerable degree. 
But without going into details, with which everyone 
is familiar— How can relief be obtained in such a 
country ? What are the remedies for such an atro- 
cious state of things ? 

• The process of amelioration very probably will be 
a slow one. This reason teaches, and yet great 
changes have often occurred through catastrophes, 
and are likely so to occur spite of all counsels in favour 
of moderation. This fact, however, does not dispense 
with the duty to avoid, if possible, such destructive 
convulsions. In Eussia it is not at all likely that the 
autocracy can be perpetuated in the face of the march 
of civilisation. Intelligence is rapidly increasing, 
even under the Czars. Mr. Kennan found in libraries 
in Siberia the works of Mill, Buckle, Herbert Spencer, 
Darwin, Draper, and many other advanced thinkers ; 
mutilated by the censor, indeed, but still containing 
enough to be readable. Personal contact among 
themselves, the univei'sities, the advent of foreigners, 
the introduction of improvements of aU -sorts, must 
have a highly beneficial efiect in diminishing the in- 
equdSity of- conditions. By-and-by the government 
of Czardom will find it^strength gone and the sub- 
stantial change will be followed by one in form. 
Meantime, dynamite plots ought not to receive 
encoitca^ement. They are wrong because they are 
of litlie utility ; the gain is inferior to the loss* A 
revolution is in order when it can be organised and 
attempted with good chances of success ; but till then 
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«the oppressed should he content with whatever 
milder means they can employ for social improvement, 
and await the progress of events. As for the govern- 
ing classes, they would do well to ponder the line of 
considerations set forth in the first part of this treatise, 
and learn that their method of government is a crime 
against social nature, which will sooner or later re- 
ceive severe punislnnent. Too much publicity cannPt 
be given to the infamous provisions of the Eussian 
penal code quoted by Mr. Kennan,^ which, it is need- 
less to say, are enforced relentlessly, even upon sus- 
picion and under which proof of innocence is often of 
no avail. ‘They not only include all attempts to 
overthrow the government vi et armis ; they not only 
cover all action “ calculated to create disrespect for 
Majesty ” ; but they provide for the punishment of the 
mere intention to bring about a change of admin- 
istration at a remote time in the future by means of 
peaceable discussion and the education of the people. 
Even this is not all. A man may be perfectly loyal ; 
he may never have given expression to a single thought 
calculated to create disrespect for the Gossudar (Ozar) 
or the Gossudar’s government, and yet if he comes acci- 
dentally to know that his sister, or his brother, or his 
friend belongs to a society which (!ontcnn[)la,f(‘s 
“ change in the existing form of government,” and if 
he does not go voluntarily to the chief of gendarmes 
and betray that brother, sister, or friend, the law is 
adequate to send him to Siberia for life.’ 

It may be said that we never can tcill how far the 
beneficial results of our efforts for impi-ovement may 
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"extend even if they are unsuccessful ; that it is ou:^ 
duty to work and leave the question of success to 
Providence. To this it may be answered that neither 
can we tell how far .our attempt may be harmful, unless 
we calculate closely the results. Of what use is in- 
telligence unless for just such purposes ? Real good, 
not apparent good, is what we should seek. The only 
»ubstantial*objection to discouraging radicalism which 
is aggressive at all hazard and irrespective of likelihood 
of immediate success, lies in the possibility that wait- 
ing for the progress of events will induce supineness, 
will tend to prevent expression of radical opinion, 
paralyse effort, and create positive obstructions to re- 
form. Of this there is indeed great danger, especially 
where one’s material and personal interests will he 
promoted by keeping still. This is always a serious 
difficulty in the way of improving a present status, 
as we have already in this work strenuously urged. 
But such consequences are by no means inevitable, 
•especially if freedom of expression be maintained. 
Thus it again becomes apparent that the latter is of 
the utmost importance in a community. It is quite 
feasible to create an attitude of mind e:Jhibiting a 
willingness to cherish ideals of a better order which 
if ijSalised would necessitate very radical changes, to 
preserve also a desire for such realisation, and yet be 
anxious to be prudent in adopting practical measures 
looking toward the desired end. It is eminently wise 
to establish such mental habits. But the proper 
balance cannot be preserved unless men recegnise 
that it is tlSe right and duty of every ope to express 
his opinions, however radical, with the utmost freedom 
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^atid fearlessness. Jolin Moiiey, in liis work ‘ On Com- 
promise,’ wliicli might well be ranked with Mill’s and 
Bailey’s treatises mentioned as classics in the last 
chapter, makes the following remarks which are very 
apropos in this connection : ‘ Now compromise . . . may 
be of two kinds. Of these two kinds one is legitimate 
and the other not. It may stand for two distinct atti- 
tudes of mind, one of them obstructive aiid the othw’ 
not. It may mean the deliberate suppression or 
mutilation of an idea in order to make it congruous 
with the traditional idea or the current prejudice 
on the given subject, whatever they may be. Or else 
it may mean a rational acquiescence in the fact that 
the bulk of your contemporaries are not yet pi'epared 
either to embrace the new idea, or to change their 
ways of living in conformity to it. In the one case the 
compromiser rejects the highest truth, or dissembles 
his own acceptance of it. In the other, he holds it 
courageously for his ensign and device, but neither 
forces nor expects the whole world straightway to fol- 
low. The first prolongs the empire of prejudice and 
retards the arrival of improvement. The second does 
his best to abbreviate the one and to hasten and make 
definite the other, yet he does not insist on hurrying 
on changes which to be effective would requirtf^lluj 
active support of numbers of persons not yet rip(i for 
them. It is a legitimate compromise to say, “ I do not 
expect you to execute this improvement, or surrcmder 
that prejudice in my time. But at any rate if shall 
not be my fault if the improvement remains unknown 
or rejected. „There shall be one man at least who has 
surrendered the prejudice and who does not hide the 
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tact.” It is illegitimate compromise to say— “ I can-, 
not persuade you to accept my truth ; therefore I 
will |)retend to accept your falsehood.” ’ ^ 

Thedistinguishedauthor just quoted from appears, 
however, to undervalue the pursuit and attainment of 
intermediate ends. It may, indeed, sometimes he the 
case that small reforms are the enemies of great re- 
forms, if reform stops with the lesser achievement ; 
but there is a more powerful, educating elFect in the ac- 
complishment of reformatory change than Mr. Morley 
seems to consider. If the minor reform is effected 
and is not adequate, the advantage of the greater im- 
provement will become more manifest and the want 
of it more keenly felt. A little freedom always makes 
man eager for more ; a httle knowledge is dangerous 
because it stimulates to the attainment of a greater. 
It quickens the activities in aU directions. When, 
therefore, having ourselves the idea of a radical 
change for the better, for which we cannot expect 
the support of less advanced contemporaries, we work 
for less conspicuous and less radical changes leading 
in the direction of the ultimate reform, we are no 
doubt acting wisely. This, probably, Mr. Morley would 
allow; but his argument, especially at the close of 
his Toook, appears to inculcate that it is better to 
wait until we can realise our ideas fuUy, ‘ than to de- 
fraud the future by truncating them, if truncate them 
we must, in order to secure a partial triumph for 
■» themrjn the immediate present.’ If this means that 
we s]j.oixld never lose sight of the higher end, or mo- 
dify our ideas of what is really and ultimjitely best, we 

1 Chap. V. 
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,may agree to the sentiment ; but if the author intends 
that, if -we cannot secure all we would desire, it is 
better to wait and not accept what we can get as a 
partial satisfaction, it seems to be. vicious doctrine. 

It must not be forgotten that one of the chief in- 
ducements to an obstinate conservatism is the intem- 
perance of radicals. Conservatives are afraid of even 
the least concessions, the latter- seeming to be but 
giving place to the entermg wedge. The tendency of 
movements is from one extreme to another . The Prencdi 
Eevolution is always thought of. If people could be 
persuaded that a change once begun could be con- 
trolled, they would not be so sensitive about its in- 
itiation. But they are apprehensive of a destructive 
avalanche. In this apprehension they are often jus- 
tified. Such being the case, it is incumbent upon 
radicals to be themselves cautious and conservative. 

It is of much more importance to change the senti- 
ments of people than to carry a point by sheer force, 
since, as before said, without such an alteration of 
sentiment the victory is of little practical ellect. 
Hence the value of labouring for minor ends which 

can be gamed without too great a disturbance of the 

existing status, and without arousing all that con- 
servative opposition which springs, not so rfluch 
from objection to a proposed measure in itself, as 
from the dread that its adoption will lead to a 
general breaking of flood-gates in whose mainl.cnancc 
rests the safety of the community. 

This inclination to rush from one (^xt.rc’.mcs^to its .. 
opposite, can only be cured in the ways suggested in 
the former chapters, namely, by the further develop- 
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meat among men of a well-balanced intelligence, 
superior to passion and prejudice. Such an intelli- 
gence ought to make itself felt effectively in one 
special direction wherein lies a great deal of difficulty 
in the way of effecting reforms. It ought to act as a 
solvent of political parties and factions. Social pro- 
gress necessarily involves a considerable amount of 
political action. A party for, and one against a par- 
ticular measure, set of measures or course of action 
ft useful, if for no other purpose, at least for insur- 
ing a full discussion : but unfortunately parties have 
a tendency to perpetuate themselves for the sake of 
the party itself. The result is not merely that men 
come to care more for the party than for the pur- 
poses for which it is supposed to exist (upon which 
result I have elsewhere commented^), but they are 
carried along contrary often to their best judgment, 
to favour or oppose what the leaders and their 
following decree on the theory that they owe fealty 
to the party, and it is their duty to obey the consti- 
tuted authorities. Hence questions of the utility of 
special projects of reform become subordinated to 
questions of whether this or that party shall have the 
ascendency. A man may believe in a measure advo- 
cated by the opposite party, but dread the triumph 
of that party on any issue whatever. If there are to 
be changes he wishes his own organisation to make 
them. With a similar feeling on the other side, it 
is otivious that the accomplishment of beneficial 
chapges is rendered extremely difficult. Thej* first 
must be adopted in the party counsels, in which all 
' ‘ See chaps, viii. and xii.; also The ProhleW/ of JS'wZ, chap, xxiii. 
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.the considerations of probable effect upon party 
success are likely to have the most weight; then if 
they are finally promulgated as party measures,^ they 
must encounter all that prejudice and distrust of 
which we have just been speaking. The old notion 
of loyalty to party as a primary political virtue 
should be displaced, if possible. Government by 
party is a crude and clumsy method of managing th« 
affairs of a state. Unquestionably those who agree 
will associate and organise. But the main thing fb 
accomplish is the effective organisation for or against 
certain measures or candidates, and then the dissolu- 
tion of that organisation after its work is done. To 
this end, there must be intelligence and the spirit of 
independence. Furthermore, means should be de- 
vised for giving greater opportunity for individual 
independence to express itself, so that it may have a 
better chance to do its legitimate work in breaking 
up that party solidity which is such an obstacle in 
the way of reform. This can best be accomplished 
by taking away as far as possible the patronage 
which follows party success, and by complete state 
control of the machinery of elections, guaranteeing 
to the individual the expression of his opinion by his 
ballot without hindrance or assistance from p?irly 
machinery. If private emolument or advancement 
in power and reputation were less certain to follow 
as a reward of party fidelity, that iudependeuc.e of 
action which is so necessary for the wdi'aia) oT the '' 
comihunity would more frequently disj day itse.lt It 
is to be hoped that the time will come wluui men aro 
radical because they have well-considered radical 
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ideas of tlieir own, not because they belong to a 
radical party ; and wlien conservatives are such of 
their^inward convictions, not because they wear the 
uniform of an organisation called, conservative'. 

Upon the whole it must be concluded that radi- 
cals and conservatives are, for the reasons stated, 
about ecj[ually to blame for the wholesale destruction 
which sometimes accompanies or follows the inaugu- 
ration of political change — the former because they 
ctre too intemperate, the latter because they are too 
obstinate and unyielding. Thus avoidance of ex- 
tremes on both sides is to be inculcated : then a 
proper equilibrium may be preserved between the 
static and dynamic forces which we have found to be 
necessary for social progress. 

There is a form of radicalism in action which calls 
for some more particular observations, because plaus- 
ible justification for it is frequently offered, though it 
is exceedingly dangerous. I refer to the failure to 
execute laws through the feeling that they are unjust 
or perhaps obsolete. The responsibility of allowing 
statutes to fall into desuetude is sometimes taken by 
officials who are apparently supported Ijy public 
opinion. This is very common in such matters as 
exdse or minor police regulations, open violation of 
law being often unrebuked. Similarly, the blasphemy 
laws are substantially a dead letter in most places. 
But reflection must show every one the unwisdom of 
allowing Idw regularly enacted to be nullified. It is 
far better to rigorously enforce a bad law and. then 
speedily ge*! rid of it. The thought that a public 
officer may according to his own notions vary the 
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/lecrees of tlie la"w-makiug power, is exceedingly 
pernicious and demoralising. It weakens tlie struc- 
ture and tends towards anarchy. Especially is it 
important in a democratic com|nunity where the 
power of changing laws rests with the people, that 
when once laws are made they should be strictly 
enforced. The stability of the community rests upon 
this. It is very unfortunate, therefore, That a dis- 
position to palliate offences manifests itself among 
intelligent and orderly people, to shield offenders from 
prosecution, to consider by way of excuse other 
things than questions of fact as to whether the latter 
have or have not violated law, to the end of prevent- 
ing conviction and punishment or of securing pardon 
after sentence. Sentimental pleas can be urged in 
favour of any criminal, but i:>eople ouglit to see that 
it is absolutely essential for the good order of the 
state, for the security of its citizens, that there be no 
uncertainty in the administration of criminal justice. 
Therefore, it is unperative that those officers charged 
with the execution of law shall execute it until 
repealed, whether it be good or bad, whether sup- 
ported by'public opinion or not ; and that the pcn-soji 
who is accused of violation shall be tried, (convicted 
and punished, although our opinion may be. against 
the statute under whose operation he is mad(i l.o suffer. 

The sum and substance of the matter as to the 
mutual limitations of radi(;alism and conscu-vatlsm in 
action is that radicalism should mma- i)e alb) wed - 
to become blindly destructive nor conservatism 
blindly obstructive. The most lar-secing intelli- 
gence and the most charitable feelings toward one’s 
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fellow-men should govern all conduct. Eadical- 
ism is especially in danger of crudeness and em- 
piricism; conservatism of obtuseness and want of 
intellectual hospitality.’ Greater conservatism is 
requisite in action than in mere expression, because 
the consequences of the former are generally more 
momentous. Free expression should be encouraged 
ia every ^ay; while action should be carefully 
guarded and strictly regulated by considerations of 
the highest expediency and utility. The subject of 
this chapter has been by no means exhausted, but 
enough has been said to illustrate the principles 
which have been set forth as necessary to be observed 
in any thorough and honest effort to promote Social 
Progress. 

Sodal Progress is only made in the direction of 
obtaining the most perfect liberty. The most com- 
plete individual happiness is the ultimate desideratum ; 
but this can in no way be secured but through the 
perfection of Social Liberty. The latter is even 
necessary for the perfection of individual freedom. 
To realise such ideals of liberty there must be law, 
because only through law can there be security. Nor 
can security be perfect except there be equality of 
rigMs. These, in turn, cannot be maintained if there 
be great inequality of power. Andj in fine, none of 
these conditions can be completely developed save 
through the universal prevalence in humanity of that 
dispe^ition and character by which one finds his 
happme’ss Mid welfare in the happiness and welfare 
of his fellow-men. Thus we shall be obhged to 
modify Locke’s declaration in the preface to his trans- 
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elation into English, of tlie first ‘ Letter concerning 
Toleration,’ wlierein lie says : ‘ Absolute Liberty, just 
and true Liberty, equal and impartial Liberty, is the 
thing that we stand in need of.’„ Absolute Liberty 
is precisely what we do not want; but rather the 
highest degree of relative Liberty — of each individual 
as related to all others. But omitting tlie first clause, 
in the sense and meaning defined in the foregoing 
pages of this work, we may agree that still — 

‘ Just and true Liberty, equal and impartial IJberty, 
is the thing we stand in need of i 

In considering the methods to be followed for 
securing this liberty, let us not lose sight of our goal ; 
but remember that as we draw nearer to perfect 
social conditions positive law will grow less necessary. 

If all men had the true altruistic disposition there 
would be no need of government. The course of 
progress is from the anarchy of the primitive state 
through law and government to the anarcliy of the 
perfect state. We should aim, then, to diminish the 
restraints of authority, and, though working cautiously 
and tentatively, should . seek ever to contract the 
sphere and minimise the duties of government. Only 
thus can that City arise into which (he glory and 
honour of all the nations may be brougbl,. 

I can find no reason for diwetouragennent, l)ut, on 
the contrary, every reason for bopefulncss as (o the 
future of social life, though its porphixiiig problems 
are by no means all solved. If the follov^ing words - 
concluding the essay ‘ On the Publical ion of Oj)iiuons ’ ^ 
could have been pertinent when uttered by (he, ‘ Ben- 
tham of Hallamshire ’ in 1821, how mu eh more evi- 
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dent is their truth to day; and how wise appears for. 
our tinaes as well the counsel with which they con- 
clude! ■ 

f 

‘ Whoever has attentively meditated on the pro- 
gress of the human race cannot fail to discern, that 
there is now a spirit of inquiry amongst men which 
nothing can stop, or even materially control. 
Reproach ahd obloquy, threats and persecution, will 
be vain. They may embitter opposition and engen- 
der violence,, but they cannot abate the keenness of 
research. There is a silent march of thought, which 
no power can arrest, and which it is not difficult to 
foresee will be marked by important events. Man- 
kind was never before in the situation in which they 
now stand. The press has been operating upon them 
for several centuries with an influence scarcely per- 
ceptible at its commencement, but daily becoming 
more palpable and acquiring accelerated force. It is 
rousing the intellect of nations, and happy will it be 
for them if there be no rash interference with the 
natural progress of knowledge ; and if by a judicious 
and gradual adaptation of their institutions to the in- 
evitable changes of opinion, they are saved from those 
convulsions which the pride, prejudices and obstinacy 
of ai»few may occasion to the whole.’ 


• • 

... ■ ' ■ ■ ■■■ ^ ^ ~~i ■ ' 

Sjiottiswoode ti- Co. Pointers, MW’Strei>t Square^ Zondoti, 




CEJTICAL NOTICES OF THOMPSON'S ‘PROBLEM OF EVIL.’ 


[fHE PEOBLEM QE EVIL. 

; ^ By Daniel Geebnleaf Thompson 

Aiitlior of ‘ A System o& Psychology.’ London and New York ; 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 281. 

Ij. . ■ . 

'I The WesbminBter Itemew, 

^ Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson is an American writer not unknown on 
i of the Atlantic. He, too, has made his mark in mental science, 

f and . . . after wandering on the heights of pure speculation has come down 
I with the visible, tangible facts of life, and to offer to social science 

I' his c<ii%.itribution on the nature of moral evil and the ways by which we may 
hope to lessen its baneful influence on the happiness of society. His ‘ System 
of Psychology ’ sensibly pushed forward the boundaries of that science ; and 
• his later work does good service in emphasising the paramount importance 

I of moral reform' as tlie condition precedent of social economic reform, 

|: We are not so much struck with Mr, Thompson’s cleverness or literary 

I skin as with the sound, free, manly tone in which he treats of social subjects, 
i He is always moderate and cool-tempered ; stern to the selfishness of the 
I few, and sympathetic towards the hardships of the many. (Article^ August 
I 1887, * The Social Problem reviewing this toorh witli Professor Graham^ s 
I * Social Problem,") 

I The N.Y, Popular Science Monthly, 

I A multitude of the pressing problems of our social life are suggested and 
discussed in this compact volume with such frankness, sincerity, ability and 
good feeling that we can heartily commend it not only to the professional 
scholar, but to all thoixghtful men and women. The interest which it will 
awaken will bespeak for Mr. Thompson’s larger work—* A System of 
Psychology’ — a wider circle of readers than it has hitherto had in this 
country. 

The Ingidrer (Btigland), 

On the whole the book, though a little diffuse in style now and then, is 
deaily Mid elegantly written, dignified in sentiment, acute in argument, and 
animated throughout by righteous and beneyolent feeling. It does not go 
f deeply into the abstruse question of evil generally, but confines its survey to 
those more prominent evils in the political, commercial, social, and theolo- 
gical areas of human life which more obviously produce pain and suffering, 
particularly among the poorer and humbler members of the community, 
and tend to alienat^ class from class. The greatest evil of this kind is selfish- 
ne®r or, as*|)ur author calls it, and the great remedy or correctiYc 

of this evil whith he ably and earnestly enforces is alirumn. In fact, tl e 
^JTume is ofily a res^itement and defence in clever, argumentative form, of 
the wisdom and social necessity of obedience to the old pcecept, ‘Do unto 
others as would they should do unto 3"ou.’ 



The XJnitcman Bevieio (Boston^ Mms»), 

We do not for ourselves find that Mr. Thompson’s preacliin^, clotlied hi 
the phrases of the day, is likely to be more elective upon the f?eneral con- 
science than Paul’s highly poetical, highly theological, but at the same time 
supremely practical handling of the same perennial disease of Lumanity, 
But undoubtedly to a large class of minds to-day the old homily gains in 
interest and effect from the new set of terms and the unfamiliar logical 
apparatus which accompany it here. Mr. Thompson’s moral spirit is high 
and earnest ; and we can only wish him success in his warfare upon the old 
Adam of selfishness, while his individualism seems to us quite inadequate to 
any lasting victory. 

Mind» 

Mr. Thompson here follows up his ‘System of Psychology V . . . with 
a treatise on ethics, or, more exactly, on ethics and politics. StartingJProm 
a basis of hedonistic psychology, and adopting the utilitarian criterion of 
‘the maximum happiness of the greatest number,’ he puts Ms general 
problem in the form, By what method or methods shall we seek to eliminate 
evil? . . . These arguments are in one way the more deserving of attention 
because Mr. Thompson remains so completely at the unmodified utilitarian 
standpoint. There is special interest just now in his proof, from tins stand- 
point, that individualism has not only been actually, but is logically, quite 
compatible with altruism. 

The Guardian, 

We admire his [the author^ s] originality and analytical power, his obvious i 
desire to be true to facts, his almost omnivorous tastes in literature, and, 
above all, his extreme modesty and self-effacement. Even when we come to 
the end and remember that we disagree with his first principles, there 
remains with us a consciousness of much that is true and some things whicli 
are new, while in hicidity of exposition and fearlessness of statement, Mr. ! 
Thompson reminds us more of John Stuart Mill than of any other of his ; 
chosen leaders. r ' 

The O^pen Court {Chicago^ IlL), : |i 

The style our author is admirably clear, and the general tone of the f 
discussion, covering, as it does, a wide range of practical <juosti<ms whicli | 
are uppermost in the thought of millions at the jirosont day, will doubtless i 
secure for Mr. Thompson’s book a wide circle of intelligent reiwlers. Ho V 
thoughtful person can rise from its perusal without a quickened sense of 
personal responsibility as regards the important probleni herein discussed, ’ 
and a sincere recognition of the thoughtfulness, candour, and ability dis- 
played in its consideration. I 

The Saiurdag Meview* ;■ 

In its general drift the volume has much in common with Mf. Morisca’s » 
* Service of Man.’ Both writers hold that emancipation fron: the Christian ? 
ideas of God and free will would greatly tend to the promotion altruisiJT' ^ 
That view, apart 4rom other objections, does not appear to us to be borne | 
outby experience. ' ■ ' 
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• The Journalist {N,Y.), 

This work will be read with pleasure mingled with a little disappointment 
by those who have studied ‘A System of Psychology' by the same author 

t belongs to a class of literature of which Herbert Spencer’s latest writings 
are the leading examples. Mr. Thompson is a careful thinker as well ^a 

tonic much time and attention to his 

volume that he attained m his other and greater work. . . . As the work of 

the ‘ Problem of Evil - may be commended 
to all who enjoy the literature of pure thought and soeiologic science. 

• Knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson, in the very able and important work before us, investi- 
gates the nature and origin of evil, and essays to point out the most hopeful 

• He discusses at length the suggested metLds 

(.ocial, political, and ecclesiastical) for reducing evil to a mim-Tr^iiTvi -which 
have been and are still advanced, and shows trenchantly the fallacies which 
underlie them all. • • • We wiU not diminish the pleasure with which the 
reader wiU peruse this volume, by anymore detaded analysis of its contents ■ 
sufhoe It to say that Mr. Thompson has made a real and enduring contribu- 
tion to ethical philosophy. S 

The Scois^nan (Mdinhurgh)^ 

We are obliged to say that we have found this volume far from satis- 
factory. As a philosophic treatise it is incomplete and inadequate. As a 
practical work on social reform it is lacking in stimulus and inspiration. 
iJut we close the book with a high respect for the author. He is a clear 
and powerful writer, a vigorous thinker and an acute critic. He touches 
on a great variety of topics, and always in a comprehensive andmasterlv 
manner. 

The Examiner {Manchester^ England), 

Of a volume so full of compressed and yet lucid thought on what is per- 
haps the most difficult of all subjects, we cannot give anything that can 
fairly be called a criticism. ... We largely disagree with Mr Thompson, 
but he writes so thoughtfully and so lucidly that few are likely to read his 
book without gaining both instruction and intellectual pleasure. 

# Public O^pinion {Englamd). 

* While fully admitting the philosophical character and profundity of this 
work, we should hesitate to subscribe to all the conclusions extracted from 
the premises laid down. ... One of the best sections in the book is that 
devoted to a consideration of egoism in the industrial systems of the times, 
and here we find much to approve. The sections too on the Family, the 
Sj^ate, an^the Church, include much matter for thought. 

■■■■■'■ • ■■ ■ 

^ • The Journal of Education (Englcmd), 

Mr. Tfiomps5»n4ias already made a name for himself as a psychologist, 
and he handles the questions of moral science with an a^juteness which will 
sustain his reputation/^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


f 
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The Tciblei {Englami; Eonum Caiholic). 

■ i 

‘ Mr. 3). Greenleaf Thompson is a thinker of the school of Mill, and resem 
hFs master in the clear easy run of his style and the external plausibilit 
his reasoning. He resembles him also in the real shallowness of Iub < 
ceptions. All Mr. Mill’s power of concealing inconsistencies under the f 
of most ingenious phrasing is faithfully reproduced in his follSwer. 
content to read without probing and yo^i may enjoy the most agrees 
sensation of victory. , . . But only take the trouble to penetrate bon« 
the surface, so as to think out the positions taken up, and the fascinatio: 
at once destroyed. You discover how much has been left out of aceol 
what inconsistencies have underlain the superficial show of reasonablene^ 

The ChrisUmi XJnion (New York), • 

He [the a w^7ior] belongs to the school in which Mill and Herbert Speni 
have been such eminent teachers ; and while discrediting the supenmtu 
hypotheses of revealed religion, his tone, with rare exceptions, is conoilillti 
and appreciative toward the best and |)urest elements of Christianity. » 
In general we are of the opinion that the * Problem of Evil ’ will stimul 
healthful thoughtfulness on the great qxiestions involved ; and while we 
not indorse many of the author’s negations, some of his affirmations do : 
seem to us incompatible with reason, common sense, and true religion. 

The Sjpectator, 

The remarkable feature of this book is its violent and outspoken prof 
against vaiious Christian dogmas — notably the doctrine of sin. The wri 
adopts in substance the ethical principles of Mr. Leslie Btephen and j 
Herbert Spencer; but the disciple far outruns his teachers in his sweep; 
condemnation of many of the salient features of Christianity. . . . TIi 
is a considerable body of plausible argument and ingenious misreprasentati 
of the doctrines he criticises which calls for detailed notice. . . . We ai'O j 
disposed to deny ... that Mr. Thompson fastens on certain features 
Christianity which have been so exaggerated by particular sects as to affi 
him some semblance of justification for his view. And this is one reason I 
looking on his book as a particularly tmfair one, on the principle that a I 
which is half a truth is ever the most dangerous of lies, I 

n ■ ' ''I 

The Independent {Neto York), \ 

In * The Problem of Evil ’ . . . the merits and demerits of the sehoolj 
modern thought to which its author belongs are at their maximum, T 
problem is undertaken seriously; much ability and honest work are appll 
to its solution. We take up such works as Mr. Thompson’s witfi intore 
They compel the reader to review his philosophy, and even to apply sovoj 
tests to it than he ever did before. This is partieidarly true of the bo 
before us. . . , Is there any fatal defect in the modern methods of scienti 
thought as a training which tends to dis<iimlify the human mind fr<i 
grappling successfully with the problems of philosophy? Bonretimos i 
think there is. The latest instance w© have met is Mr. Thompson’s tra^ 
ment of President Edwards in this volume ; it illustrates *^0 well tRe charij 
"teristic failure, of the book , as a treatise, and of its method as a phiJosopl] 
th.at 'we will limit what we have to ,»ay to ibis 'head. I 
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m Bevue FhilosopJiiqm (Faris)» 

Quoi qu’il en soit, I’obaervation du principe supreme de li 
©st pour M. rhoxnpson le eeul laoyen efficaoe pour 
society. Bestreindre les impulsions egoistes, fortifier I’a] 
rem^do propose. Tout son livre n’est que le d^veld 
th^SG. On n’en saurait conjester la verity ; mais on se deir 
si ello est bien originale. L’originalite, cependant, se retrou^j 
M, riiompson insiste avec force sur I’inutilite, des moye 
Taction gouvernementale, pour developper Taltruisine. II i 
qixe le bonlieur de la soci4t6 exige la plus large expans 
individuelle. II combat avec une dialectique serr4e et lii 
sociAliste. , , , IVTais on saura gr4 ^ M, Thomixson d’avoir 
personnel il cette vieille verity, et, sans partager toutes i 
eprouvera une sympathie profonde pour Tinspiration gene 
4 tra vers son oeuvre. ; 


CEITICAL NOTICES OP ‘THOMPSON’S PSYG 

SYSTEM OE PSYCHO] 

By Daniel Gbebnleae Thompson, * 
London and New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. ; 

The following extracts from Press Notices are fai 
the general tone of criticism : i 

TJis Bdinhurgh Scotsman* 

In the seventy-five chapters of these bulky volumes a n 
systematic account is given of the genesis and developni 
consciousness than can be found in any other single work | 

Mr. Thompson is an accomplished and earnest searcher 
Considerable acuteness is displayed in his analysis of complj 
but the synthetical power he shows in grouping the facts of 
classes, and in making generalisation from these facts, wil 
the reader as Mr. Thompson’s strong characteristic as a thii 

MrfThompson’s labours have done much to enrich the si 
materials, to develop new principles, and to illustrate its doi 
man of independent research and an original thinker. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Thompson’s ‘ System of Psycl 
welcomed as a valuable addition to our literature of the sul 
pronounced the most complete and satisfactory exposition c 
mena wbmh the%mpirical school has produced. 

^ * The N^Y^ Fopular Science Monthly^ 

It is undoubtedly the most important contribution ’ 
science that any American has yet produced; nor is thbre i 
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The Tablet {England; Eonian Catholic), 

• ^ Mr. B. Greenleaf Thompson is a thinker of the school of Mill, and roseinbles 
his master in the clear easy nm of his style and the ai.tenml plausibility of 
his reasoning. He resembles him also in the real shallowness of liis con. 
ceptions. All Mr. MilTs power of concealing inconsistencies under the folds 
of most ingenious phrasing is faithfully reproduced in his follSwer. Be 
content to read without probing and yoji may enjoy the most agreeable 
sensation of victory, . . . But only take the trouble to penetrate beneath 
the surface, so as to think out the positions taken up, and tlie &scination is ; 
at once destroyed. You discover how much has been left out of account, 
what inconsistencies have underlain the superhcial show of reasonableness* 

The Christian Union (Ne-w York), • ^ I 

He [the belongs to the school in which Mill and Herbert Spencer 

have been such eminent teachers; and while discrediting the eupematural 
hypotheses of revealed religion, his tone, with rare exceptions, is ooneilistory 
and appreciative toward the best and purest elements of Chris tknity. * * , 

In general we are of the opinion that the ‘ Problem of Evil ’ will stimulate 
healthful thoughtfulness on the great questions involved ; and while we do 
not indorse many of the author’s negations, some of his afiirmations do not * 
seem to us incompatible with reason, common sense, and true religion. 

The Spectator, 

The remarkable feature of this book is its violent and outspoken pi^otest 
against vaidous Christian dogmas— notably the doctrine of sin, Tlie writer 
adopts in substance the ethical principles of Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer ; but the disciple far outruns his teachers in his sweeping 
condemnation of many of the salient features of Christianity* , . * There 
is a considerable body of plausible argument and ingcuiious misrepresentation 
of the doctrines he criticises which calls for detailed notice. . . . We are not 
disposed to deny . * . that Mr. Thompson fastens on certain features of 
Christianity which have been so exaggerated by particular sects as to aford 
him some semblance of justification for his view* And this is one reason for 
looking on his book as a particiilarly unfair one, on the principle that a lie 

which is half a truth is ever the most dangerous of lies* 

1 ^- , ’ 

The Independent {Mew York), 

In ‘ The Problem of Evil ’ the merits and demerits of the school of 
modern thought to which its author belongs are at their inaxiirmra. The ' 
problem is undertaken seriously; much ability and honest work are applied 
to its solution. We take up such works as Mr. Thompson’s with intorost. 
They compel the reader to review his philosophy, and even to apply severer 
tests to it than he ever did before. This is particularly true of the book 
before us. ... Is there any fatal defect in the modern methods of scientific 
thought as a training which tends to disqualify the human mind from 
grappling successfully with the problems of philosophy ? Soirstimes we ■ 
think theffe is. The latest instance we have met is Mr. Tho&pson’s teea^ 
ment nf Resident Edwards in this volume ; it illustrates 'So well tRe chsirao?**^ 
teistic fa^ure of the book as a treatise, and of its method as a philosophy, 
that we will limit what we have to say to this head. 


» Msvne Philosophique (Paris), 

Quoi qu il on soit, I’obaervation du principe supreme de la morale utiHtatre 
est pour M. Ihompson le seul moyen efficace pour 41iminer le mal de la 
sooidte. Eestreindro los impulsions dgoistes, fortifier Taltruisme, voUeI le 
remddo qw’il propose. _ Tout son lim n’est que le ddveloppement de cette 
those. Oil n on saurait conjester la vdritd ; mais on se demandera peut-dtre 
si elle est bieii originals. L’originalite, oependant, se retrouve dans les details. 
M. Thomp.son insiste aveo force sur I’inutiUtd. des moyens Idgislatifs, de 
Taction gouvernementale, pour ddvelopper Taltruisme. II croit, et il dtablit, 
quo le bonheur de la socidtd exige la plus large expansion de la liberti 
individuello. Il combat avec une dialectique serrde et lumineuse Tutopie 
Bockliste. ... lifaiB on saura grd k M. Thompson d’avoir donne un accent 
personnel il cette vieille vdritd, et, sans partager toutes ses opinions, on 
eprouvera une sympathie profonde pour Tinspiration gdnereuse qui ciroule 
i, travel’s son ceuvro. 


CBITICAL NOTICES OP ‘THOMPSON’S PSYCHOLOGY.’ 

\ SYSTEM OP PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Danieii Gbbenleaf Thompson. 

London and New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 2 vols. 8vo, 

The following extracts from Press Notices are fair specimens of 
the general tone of criticism — 

T?ie Edinburgh Scots^nan, 

In the seventy-five chapters of these bulky volumes a more detailed and 
systematic account is given of the genesis and development of states of 
consciousness than can he found in any other single work in the language, 

Mr. Thompson is an accomplished and earnest searcher after truth. . . , 
Considerable acuteness is displayed in his analysis of complex mental states ; 
but the synthetical power he shows in grouping the facts of consciousness in 
classes, and in making generalisation from these facts, will probably strike 
the reader as Mr. Thompson’s strong characteristic as a thinker. 

Mr^Ihompson’s labours have done much to enrich the science with fresh 
materials, to develop new principles, and to illustrate its doctrines. He is a 
man of independent research and an original thinker. 

Upon the whole, Mr, Thompson’s * System of Psychology ’ may be 
welcomed as a valuable addition to our literature of the subject. It may be 
pronounced the most complete and satisfactory exposition of mental pheno- 
mena which the lampirical school has produced. 

, * The N,Y. Fojgular Science Monthly, • 

It is undoxibtedly the most important contribution to psychological 
science that any American has yet produced; nor is thbre any foreign work 


